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UALF-fASI  TIIKEK  O'CLOCK,  P.  M. 


LATEST      BY      TELEGRAPH. 


ARRIVAL     AT     ANNAPOLIg      OV 

4iia.  BUTLER'S  RKibil.>lfc\  J'. 


Gov. 


ifiieks    Inclined    ti)   bo 
Traitorous ! 


INTERVIEW    BETWEEN    MAYOE     BBOWN, 
PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AND  GEN.  SCOTT. 

NHinos  of  the  Wouuded  IM»»*.it'Jni- 


betta  Troops. 


T<*+~<*yJt 


Annapolij,  Sunday.  Steamer  Maryland  arrived 
this  morniug.  with  800  Mnj.naoliuni-.ua  troops,  under 
General  Butler.  Another  steamer  with  the  7th  New 
York  regiment,  also  arrived.  The  frigate  Conatitu- 
Uou  conveys  them  to  Washington. 

Governor  Hicks  is  said  to  nave  protested  to  Gen. 
Butler  against  lauding  his  troops  at  Annapolis. 
They  were  consequently  landed  at  the  Naval  Acade- 
my, over  which  the  Government  has  exclusive  Juris- 
diction 

The  above  is  on  the  authority  of  despatches  to  the 
Baltimore  American. 

Mayor  Brown  oi  Baltimore  went  to  Washington 
on  Sunday,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and  bad 
a  long  interview  with  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
Cabinet  and  Gen.  Scott.  Tho  President  urged  the 
absolute  necessity  lor  the  transit  of  truons  through 
Baltimore. 

Gen.  Scott's  opinion  was  in  favor  ot  bringing: 
troops  through  Maryland,  avoiding  Baltimore,  if 
tbe  people  would  permit  it,  uninterruptedly;  it  not, 
the  troops  must  select  their  own  best  route,  and  if 
need  be,  light  their  way  through  Baltimore. 

The  President  concurred  heartily  in  the  desire  to 
avoid  collision  it  permitted  to  go  by  other  routes 
without  interruption.  The  Secretary  ot  War  agreed 
With  the  President. 

The  Mayor  assured  the  President  that  the  city  au- 
thorities would  use  all  lawful  means  to  preveut  citi- 
zens leaving  Bull  i  more  to  attack  the  troops  in  passing 
tbe  city  at  a  distance,  but  wus  unable  to  promise 
more  than  his  best  efforts. 

The  President  assured  tbe  Mayor  that  no  more 
troops  would  be  sent  through  Baltimore  unless  ob- 
structed in  the  transit  by  other  routes,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  City  Authorities  use  their  best 
efforts  to  restrain  their  own  people. 

Information  is  being  received  of  the  presence  of 
Pennsylvania  troops  at  Cockeysville.  They  were 
ordered  back  to  New  York  or  Uariisburg.  >■' 

Steamer  8.  H.  Spaulding  arrived  at  Fort  McHenry 
on  Sunday  and  remained  several  hours  taking  in 
coal.  She  let  t  for  some  safe  harbor.  The  Baltimore 
directois  are  determined  that  the  ship  shall  not  pro- 
ceed to  Boston,  fearing  she  will  be  pressed  into  the 
Government  service. 

The  Washington  Star  of  Saturday  gives  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  tho  wounded  of  the  Massachusetts 
troops : 

Company  C,  Stoneham  Light  Infantry.  Captain 
J.  11.  Like  has  a  ball  wound  in  the  head,'  he  was  left 
at  Baltimore. 

lienry  Dyke,  ball  wound  in  the  leg. 

\V.  II.  Young,  hit  by  a  brickbat  ou  the  head. 

Stephen  Flanders,  bad  wound  ou  the  head  by  a 
brickbat. 

II.  Perry,  wounded  on  tbe  knee  by  brickbat. 

John  Fostier,  wounded  ou  the  head  with  a  stone. 

C.  G.  Gill,  bad  wound  ou  the  knee  from  the  breech 
oi  a  t-uii. 

Joshua  W.  Pennall,  knocked  in  the  head  by  a 
brickbat. 

John  Kempton,  several  bad  bruises  on  thele^s  and 
aims  from  paving  stones. 

Morris  Meade,  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  brickbat. 

Lieut.  James  Howe  two  side  cuts  in  the  head  from 
brickbats. 

Daniel  Brown  third  linger  of  the  left  hand  shot  off. 

Company  i>,  Lowell— Q.  II.  Chandler  wounded  in 
tbe  iiiud  by  a  brick. 

Company  J,  Lawrence.  Y.  G.  Gingrass,  shot 
through  the  aim. 

Alouzo  Joy,  two  fingers  shot  off. 

Sergeant  G.  J.  Dorall,  cut  on  the  bead  with  a 
brickbat. 

Of  this  company  fiveor  six  were  lettin  Baltimore, 
the  nature  ol  their  wounds  not  known. 

Company  D — W.  B.  Samson,  struck  in  the  eye  and 
on  the  back  of  the  bead  with  paving-stones,  with 
other  severe  bruises  on  the  bodv. 


hSSS7i£AbS:  Moore' baJ,y  wounded  « 

cu?;"thAaebrick*r'  ba°k  °f  thc  head  aud  "«k  badly 
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Ol  J  V  Kit  LUC  AS,  Local  Editor  and  Reporter. 


FOR  STATU  TREASURER, 

Col.  JAS.  H.  GARRARD. 

CITY  CANDIDATES. 

For  the  Souse  of  Representatives  from 

First  District— JOHN  C.  BEEMAN. 
Second  District— NAT.  WOLFE. 
Third  District— JOSHUA  F.  TEVIS. 


For  the  Legislature  from  Jefferson  Co., 
JOHN  H.  HAKNEY. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  17,   1801. 
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Aii  airs  in  Virginia. — Late  events  in  Vir- 
ginia cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  disheartening 
effect  upon  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Recently  all  eyes  were  fixed  u|>on  the  oppos- 
ing armies  of  l'atterson  and  Johnson  near 
Martinsburgb.  The  secessionists  had  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  Johnson  as  a  General,'  and 
the  Union  men  have  never  had  much  in  Pat- 
terson. Patterson,  several  days  ago,  attacked 
Johnson  and  put  him  to  flight,  but  the  latter, 
retreating  a  few  miles,  rallied  and  fortified 
himself.  Soon  Beauregard  sent  him  a  rein- 
forcement of  several  thousand  men  from  Ma- 
nassas, and  then  the  whole  country  anxiously 
expected  a  great  battle,  the  opposing  forces  be- 
ing considered  very  nearly  equal.  The  mouths 
of  our  secessionists  were  daily  fillled  with 
reports  said  to  have  come  by  the  way  of 
Nashville  and  Memphis  that  Johnson  had  cut 
Patterson  to  pieces,  killing  thousands  of  his 
men  and  taking  all  the  rest,  himself  included, 
prisoners.  They  wouldn't  admit  even  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  might  be  a  mistake  in  the 
matter.  But  at  last  authentic  news  came,  and 
we  all  know  what  it  was.  Johnson  fled  from 
before  Patterson  all  the  way  to  Winchester 
upon  no  better  pretext  than  that  there  was 
danger,  if  he  should  fight,  that  women  and 
children  might  be  hurt. 


And  look  at  the  occurrences  further  West  in 
Virginia.  The  Confederate  fortifications  at 
Rich  Mountain  were  considered  very  strong, 
but  tl^ey  were  carried  by  the  United  States 
troops,  and  the  camp,  the  artillery,  the  bag- 
gage wagons,  the  tents,  and  hundreds  of  pris- 
oners fell  into  their  hands.  But  the  headquart- 
ers of  the  Confederate  troops  in  that  section  of 
Virginia  were  at  Laurel  Hill.  Five  thousand 
of  the  best  of  the  Southern  chivalry  were  sta- 
'1  there,  and  weeks  had  been  devoted  to 
the  t  jnstruci  ion  of  fortifieutions.  The  whole 
mountain  was  covered  with  entrenchments  and 
breast  works.  The  opinion  was  that  it  could 
ba  defended  against  30,000  men.  It  was 
1  bought  almost  impregnable.  Nevertheless,  at 
lite  approach  of  Gen.  McClcllan,  that  strong. 
hold  was  abandoned,  the  whole  army  lleeing 
without  firing  a  gun.  And  our  readers  have 
seen  the  story  of  the  hot  pursuit,  the  final  turn- 
ing at  bay,  the  triumph  of  the  United  States 
arms,  the  extensive  capture  of  munitions  of 
war,  and  the  taking  of  more  prisoners  than 
McClcllan  knew  what  to  do  with. 

Everybody  knows  that  Southern  men  are 
brave;  and  thousands  will  wonder  that  they 
fought  no  better.  Tho  easy  victory  won  over 
them,  fr  rather  their  ready  flight,  shows  that 
/-uej  >*erc  demoralized.  They  had  no  heart 
V>?  the  conflict,  and  the  account  states  that 
their  number  was  greatly  diminished  by  deser- 
iipns,!"' 

"^here  was  ever  something  in  the  march  of 
the  arms  of  Scott  that  resembled  the  march  of 
destiny.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  can  be 
successfully  resisted  in  Virginia.  We  predict 
that  the  present  session  of  the  Southern  Con- 
gress in  Richmond  will  be  a  brief  one. 


EXCITING    DEBATE    IN     OONUBBSS, 

ft*  iw  cell      bjr     Mr.     lUvkardaou     of 
Illinois. 


INTERESTING     UJTEltVIEVT    WITH]   PltRUI- 
DENT  LINCOLN  AND  GEN.  SOOTr. 


Washington,  2-Uft.  The  debate  in  the  Houa* 
today  between  Messrs.  Burnett  of  Kentucky, 
Richardson  of  Illinois,  Blair  of  Missouri,  and 
StevenB  of  Pennsylvania,  was  highly  exciting  and 
interesting.  Mr.  Richardson  concluded  hi* 
speech  as  follows :  "I  repeat  that  Gen.  Scott  has 
been  forced  to   fight  this   battle.    I  will   tell  taa 

gentleman  what  occurred  yesterday  rnoruiag. 
ly  colleagues,  Messrs.  Logan  and  Washburno 
and  myself  were  present  with  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Gen.  Scott.  In  the  course 
of  our  conversation  Gen.  Scott  remarked,  'I  an 
the  biggest  coward  in  the  world.'  I  rose  from  my 
seat.  'Stay,'  saiJ  Gen.  Scott,  'I  will  prove  it.  I 
have  fought  the  battle  against  my  judgment,  and 
I  think  the  President  ought  to  remove  me  today 
for  doing  it.'  'As  God  is  my  judge/  he  added, 
after  an  interval  of  silence,  'I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  make  the  army  efficient,  and  I  deserve 
removal  because  I  did  not  stand  up  when  I  could 
and  did  not.' 

I  stand  here  to  vindicate  Gen.  Scott.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  tha 
compliment  he  paid  me.  I  desire  to  say  for  my- 
self that  I  stand  here  the  last  of  a  generation,  my 
father  and  grandfather  having  fallen  beneath  ths 
flag  of  their  country.  I  too  have  fought  under 
its  folds  at  home  and  abroad,  and  God  willing,  I 
will  stand  to  the  end  of  my  life  defending  it ' 
against  all  foes." 

Mr.  Washburno— As  my  colleague  has  referred 
to  Gen.  Scott's  remarks,  he  might  allude  to  what 
the  President  said : 

Mr.  Richardson— I  will  do  so.  "Tour  conver- 
sation implies,"  said  the  President  to  Gen.  Scott, 
"  that  I  forced  you  to  battle."  To  which  General 
Scott  replied,  "  I  have  never  served  under  a  Presi- 
dent who  hat  been  kinder  to  me  than  you  hava 
been."  But  Gen.  Scott  did  not  relieve  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  the  latter  having  forced  hist, 
to  fight  the  battle.  Gen.  Scott  thus  paid  a  conft 
pliment  to  the  President  personally:  I  desire  n 
say  of  the  President  that  I  have  known  him  from 
boyhood.  If  you  let  him  alone,  he  is  an  honest 
man.  (Laughter.)  But  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  the 
firmness  to  stand  up  against  the  politicians  around 
him. 
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The  Death  of  Gen.  Baker,  observe*  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  is  a  national  calamity.  lie 
was  the  soldier-orator  of  this  great  war.  Pro- 
foundly attached  to  his  adopted  country,  he  sought 
every  occasion  to  exhibit  his  gratitude  to  it.  He 
offered  bis  sword  and  his  life  to  a  Democratic 
Administration,  during  our  conflict  with  Mexico, 
and  in  the  present  struggle  was  one  of  the  first 
j  to  offer  the  same  sword,  and  the  same  life,  to  a 
Republican  Administration.  "Occasional"  this 
morning  refers  at  length  to  bis  qualities  aa  a 
statesman;  and  now,  while  every  loyal  heart 
throbs  at  the  portals  of  his  tomb,  Pennsylvania 
claims  the  privilege  of  being  the  chief  mourner. 

Like  the  lamented  Broderick,  Baker  sprung 
from  comparative  obscurity.  Like  that  great 
Senator,  he  was  chosen  to  the  highest  branch  of 
the  National  Legislature  amid  circumstances  of 
extraordinary  interest.  Broderick  never  forgot 
the  people  who  honored  him.  Baker  was  at  all 
times  their  firmest  advocate  and  friend.  The  one 
opposed  slavery  because  it  demoralized  and  de- 
stroyed the  Democratic  partv — the  other  antago- 
nized it  because  it  is  the  source  of  all  our  present 
woes.  Broderick  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  same 
great  cause  in  which  Baker  fell;  and  if  the  truth 
could  be  told,  the  same  malevolence  that  immo- 
lated the  one  in  tbo  prime  of  ui&nhqod,  selected 
the  other  as  its  choicest  victim. 

They  were  both  unselfish  and  both  ambitious 
men.  Regardless  alike  of  the  allurements  and 
emoluments  of  place,  they  labored  for  the  high- 
est positions,  less  for  their  own  sake  than  for  the 
sake  of  the  country,  and  wore  emulous  for  dis- 
tinction only  as  it  enabled  them  to  sustain  great 
and  enduring  principles. 

But  here  wo  must  close  the  comparison.  Brod- 
erick died  without  a  living  relative.  To  use  the 
expressive  language  of  his  almost  inspired  eulo- 

fist — "He  died  the  last  of  his  race;  there  was  no 
indred  hand  to  smooth  his  couch,  or  wipe  the 
death-damp  from  his  brow."  Baker'  leaves  be- 
hind him  a  family — a  widow  and  children.  Let 
it  be  tbe  first  duty  of  the  Republic  to  cherish 
them  as  a  part  of  the  legacy  he  has  left. 


What  the  President  Said.     "Agate,"  the 

\Wesrcra  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 

.  ias  found  his  way  to   Washington,  whence  he 

\  ^writes  under  date  of  July  13th : 

'  *-    On  the  single  matter  of  the  President's  belief  as 

Tto  the  amount  of  our  losses,  we  already  have  three 

/Or  four  contradictory  versions;  while  I  happen  to 

<j*Jiuow  that  every  one  of  them  conflicts  with  the 

\  Watt'inents  of  the    President  himself   made  to  a 

5  certain  party  of  lour  only  last  Friday  evening. 

^Said  the  President,  with  marked  emphasis,  "I 

i  can't  tell  where  the  men  have  gone  in  that  army. 

I  have  sent  there  at  one   time  and  another,  one 

^hundred  and "  (perhaps  prudence    requires 

TthatI  should  leave  the    next  two  figures  blank) 

S"one  hundred  and thousand  men,  and  I  can 

^only  find  just  half  that  mauy  now.    Where  can 
thev  have  gone?    Burnside  accounts   to  me  for 
every  man  he  has  taken — so  nuuy  killed  in  bat- 
tle; so  many  woundod;  so  many  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals ;    so  many  absent  on   furlough.    So  does 
|  'Mitchell;  so  does  Buell,  and  so  do  others;  but  I 
1  ^cau't  tell  what  has  become  of  half  the  army  I've 
•-sent  down  to  the  Peninsula." 
i    So,  too,  on  that  evening,  the  President  had  not 
^"determined  to  remove  Secretary  Stanton  at  onco" 
'por  at  any  other  time ;  and  he  had  not  "determined 
to  remove  Gtneral  McClellan  and  put  Burnside" 
or  "put  Mitchell,"  or  "put  Halleck  in  command." 
He  was  ensured  that  retaining  McClellan  was  se- 
riously damaging  enlistments  under  the  new  call 
in  the  West,  but  he  promptly  replied,  "Perhaps  I 
do  lose  some  there,  but  I  should  lose  on  the  other 
hand  elsewhere,  if  I  were  to  remove  him.'* 


arw?^ v-- 
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The  Was  to  be  made  4&qeks8Ive.  .Move- 
ments in  Tennessee  und  Koutucky  augur  well. 
The  panic  in  Nashville  and  Louisville  shows  the 
terror  with  which  the  enemy  always  contemplates 
aggressive  action  by  our  armies.  We  accept  the 
demonstrations  in  the  West  as  a  promise  that  tne 
war  is  to  be  pushed  with  vigor  at  all  points.  The 
late  assurance  of  the  President  that  our  standards 
are  to  be  borne  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Confederacy 
sent  a  thrill  through  the  country.  We  expect  to  hear 
soon  that  one  of  our  most  energetic,  intrepid  and 
successful  leaders  has  made  good  this  promise  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  summer  heat, 
which  the  enemy  would  so  gladly  use  in  resting 
bis  army  and  recruiting  its  broken  ranks,  is  oar 
opportunity.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  lie  still  be- 
cause the  enemy  makes  no  movement.  That  is 
precisely  what  would  suit  him  bast.  Time  to  him 
now  is  everything.  We  must  hunt  him  up,  give 
him  no  rest,  prevent  concentrations  and  reinforce- 
ments, break  up  his  combinations,  and,  by  carry- 
ing the  war  where  we  please,  instead  of  where  he 
pleases,  strike  at  his  very  vitals.  Our  troops  have 
shown  that  all  they  require  is  to  be  shown  the  foe 
and  properly  led  against  him.  They  know  their 
strength,  they  appreciate  the  stake  for  which 
they  fight,  they  have  measured  the  peril,  and  are 
prepared  for  it.  Opportunity  and  competent  lead- 
ers are  all  they  seek.  It  will  be  unpardonable,  as 
it  will  be  irremediable,  if  our  authorities  deny 
them  what  they  ask. 
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by  tejljeigkraph: 

Iffl  DAILY  IFiifi  lUBOffL 


FROM   WASHINGTON. 


General     Halleek    Intrusted    with. 
Full  Military  Control. 


GENERAL  POPE  IN  THE  FIELD- 


CAPTAIN   MARTIN    PROMOTED. 


EMPLOYMENT       OF      LOYAL       NEGROES. 


New  York,  29<ft.  The  Times  special  despatch 
states  that  General  Halleek  and  Secretary  Stanton 
had  a  long  interview  with  the  President,  wqo  has 
virtually  relinquished  to  Gen.  Halleek  the  entire 
military  control. 

Gen.  Pope  leaves  Washington  today  for  the 
field. 

The  same  despatch  also  states  that  Capt.  Mar- 
tin, of  the  lute  3d  Mass.  battery,  has  been  appoint- 
ed Chief  of  Artillery  of  Morrell'a  division. 

The  Tribune  has  the  following:  "It  is  whispered 
that  Gen.  Halleek  has  sent  all  the  spades  in  Gen. 
McClellan's  army  to  the  rear  and  ordered  the 
muskets  to  the  front.  At  all  events,  there  was  no 
digging  there  for  the  first  time  for  many  weeks 
on  the  day  after  his  (Gen.  Halleck's)  visit  to  the 
Peninsula. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  loyal  blacks  by 
the  hundred  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
within  the  lines  of  Gen.  Sigel.  To  what  military 
purposes  they  are  to  be  devoted  is  not  known." 


/$; 


OW/.i,w   '!■'//        SA4i.YA    If&ZL. 
The  Peesidenc?  and  Ouiu  Generals.     The 

"Special"  to  iho  Puiladelpuia  Press  states  that 
our  Chief  Magistrate  has  the  most  unbounded 
roufiik-uco  in  the  ability  of  Generals  llalleck  and 
Pope,  and,  it  is  stv.it/,  that  he  will  take  occasion 
to  personally  thank  tUe  generals  wlio  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  battles  of  Friday  and 
Suurday. 


\ 
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Jabez  S.  Casto  declines  being  a  candidate 
for  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Casto  is  so  situa- 
ted at  present  that  it  would  be  a  greater 
sacrifice  than  be  can  possibly  make,  to  allow 
the  uso  of  his  name  for  that  position. 

The  news  from  Maryland  is  cheering. 
General  McClellan  is  "driving  the  enemy 
to  the  wall"  (river). 

The  rebel  Generals  are  finding  the  north 
side  of  the  Potomac  a  very  uncomfortable 
locality,  'and  for  them,  the  situation  is  not 
likely  to  improve.  They  are  paying  dearly 
for  their  attempted  invasiou  of  the  North. 

As  will  be  seen  in  another  place  Co.,  B, 
of  the  71st  Regiment,  (Capt.  Allen's  com- 
pany) has  entirely  exculpated  him  from  the 
charge  of  misconduct  in  the  recent  battle  at 
Richmond.  We  were  satisfied  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  charges  had  no  foundation, 
but  were  put  in  circulation  through  malice. 
No  man  who  knows  Capt.  Allen  cau  bo  in- 
duced to  believe,  without  the  mostjndubita- 
ble  testimony,  which  was  not  produced  by 
any  means  in  this  case,  that  he  would  misbe- 
have in  the  presence  of  uu  enemy.  On  the 
contrary  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  gallant 
officer,  and  the  members  of  his  company  ap- 
preciate him  as  such. 


Colonel   Topping, 

Whilst  the  fall  of  any  patriot  is  a  grief  to 
all  true  lovers  of  their  country,  the  death 
of  Lieut -Col.  Topping  is  peculiarly  painful 
—it  inflicts  a  wound  in  so  many  hearts,  nnd 
is  felt  in  so  many  of  the  relations  of  life. — 
When  his  bleeding  country  called  for  help, 
ana  he  tore  away  from  tho  strong  tie?  of  do- 
mestic and  social  life,  and  from  all  tho  du- 
ties and  interests  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
many  prayers  were  offered  up  for  his  wel- 
fare and  many  anxious  hearts  witnessed  his 
departure.  He  had  long  foreseen  lIio  dan- 
ger that  was  threatening  us,  and  had,  in  tue 
midst  of  a  general  apathy,  beeu  drilling  a 
company  to  meet  the  blow.  When  the  call 
for  the  first  300,000  roluutoers  was  made, 
in  July  last,  he  instantly  closed  his  business 
and  threw  his  life  into  the  cause  Hearing 
that  the  rebels  had  crossed  the  Ohio,  he 
could  not  wait  for  organizing  a  force  ;  but 
rushed  with  his  old  company  of  Union  Ri- 
fles, and  with  a  few  other  like  spirits,  quick 
ly  cleared  the  border  and  returned.  In  a 
lew  days  his  efforts  with  others  filled  up  the 
71st  Regiment  of  Indiana  volunteers.  By 
universal  consent  he  was  designated  as  th* 
Colonel,  Haviug  the  assurance  that  Gen. 
Love  could  take  the  present  comnvjmd,  and 
temporally  give  the  regiment  the  benefit  of 
hia  experience,  he  went,  into  the  held  as 
Lieut  Col. 

Gen.  Love  did  not  appear  ;  and  much 
against  his  wishes  and  with  sad  forebodings, 
Col.  Topping  obeyed  the  order  to  lead  his 
undisciplined  and  scarcely  armed  men  to  find 
and  fight  three  times  their  number  o;' 
rebels  uuder  Gen.  Kirby  timith  By  a  for 
ced  march  thoy  were  hurried,  with  blistered 
feet  anil  wearied,  into  the  battle  held  near 
Richmond,  Kentucky.  Manfully  they  con- 
tested that  field  for  two  days,  ami  whilst  his 
brave  patriots  were  still  in  the  ascendant,  lie 
was  pierced  through  the  body  by  a  musket 
ball,  Kuovring  bis  *wuud  to  be  mortal,  ho 
refused  to  have  any  soldier  quit  his  po-t  to 
care  for  him— his  ouly  anxiety  wai  lor  the 
cause  he  loved.  His  Orderly,  hus'ei'er, 
wliu  had  shared  his  danger,  procured  a  wag- 
on and  brought  him  olf  from  the  field — re- 
paired his  parting  messages.     He  asked  the 

Vu^UAW^^v^.   q-n-  L\ 


officers  if  ho  had  done  his  duty.  The  reply 
was,  "Yon  have,  nobly."    "Then,"  .-.aid  ho, 

"I  am  satisfied  to  die  :  tell  my  wife  my  last 
thoughts  were  of  her  and  my  children."  On 
his  way  to  town  he  expired.. 

On  Sunday  morning,  August  31st,  just 
two  weeks  from  the  hour  that  ho  received 
the  despatch  to  start  with  his  yet  unarmed 
regiment  from  the  camp  at  Terre  Haute 
for  the  field  of  death  in  Kentucky,  as  the 
bells  were  ringing  for  church,  the  telegraph 
announced,  "Col.  Topping  is  killed."  The 
whole  community  felt  tho  shock.  As  he 
had  been  not  only  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  useful  citizens  ;  but  one  of  tho 
most  active  and  consistent  supporters  of  tho 
causa  of  Christ,  every  religious  assembly 
was  startled,  as  the  sad  intelligence  mot  the 
gathering  worshippers  on  their  way  to  tho 
house  of  prayer.  Tho  Episcopal  Church 
especially,  which  had  been  encouraged  by 
his  voice  in  wc~3hip,  and  by  his  liberality  iu 

:  every  good  wqrk,  felt  in  every  member,  a^ 
a  family  of  mcrrners. 

To  his  wife,  tho  daughter  of  Mr.  Madison 
of  this  city,  the  blow  was  overwhelming. — 
Duty  to  his  country  had  torn  him  away  for- 
cibly from  her,  severing  ties  of  uncommon 
endearment.  It  must  sooth  the  bitterness 
of  her  sorrows  and  those  of  his  many  rela- 
tives, to  know  that  they  have  the  sympathy 
of  a  large  community  who  mourn  their  own 
loss  iu  his  death. 

All  voices  unite  in  saying  that  Col.  Top- 
ping as  a  son,  as  a  brother,  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  Christian,  always  sustained  the  same 
exemplary  character  which  now  makes  his 
death  so  widely  and  deeply  deplored. 

Melville  Dotiglaa,  son  of  Dayton  and 
Margaret  Topping,  now  of  Worth  ington, 
Indiana,  was  bom  at  Worthington,  Ohio, 
June  23d,  1825  -^ceivad  his  education, 

in  part,  at  the  v.-,,  mar  School  of  Kcnyon 
College.  Removing  with  tho  family  to  In- 
diana, in  1840,  he  resided  from  '43  to  Mb"  at 
Terre  Haute.  H<*  then  passed  four  years 
in  California  and, .unlike  many  others,  main- 
taining the  same  upright,  consistent  charac- 
ter as  before  and  since.  Returning  to 
Terre  Haute  in  '53  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
church  and  married  iu  1854.     The  business 

1  as  well  as  the  religious,  community,  now 
miss  him.     The   ft.'asonic    fraternity   claim 

j  him  as  a  brother,  and  in   common   wiih  his 

family  and  <-aurch,  have   anxiously   united 

for  the  pJVilege  of  consigning  his  remains 

to  theirMother  Earth. 

5V-,  v?st,b0  <-neirrestuilCliriatbid  him  ariso 
ionml  bljn  iu  tnuuunii  ascending  the  Mas. 


The  President  and  the  Advance  at  Fred- 
ericksburg—  The  Wounded.  New  York, 
Dec.  21.  The  Tirues's  despatch  says :  "We  have 
high  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  wrote  a  despatch  to  General  Burn- 
side  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  crossing  to  make 
the  attack,  and  the  despatch  was  suppressed  by 
»^Sj  General  llalleck." 

The  same  despatch  says:  "Fifteen  hundred 
■wounded  arrived  on  Friday  evening  from  Fal- 
mouth, and  more  are  expected  on  Sunday.  Thus 
far  about  7000  have  come  up  and  a  considerable 
number  yet  remain,  but  will  be  brought  here  as 
soon  as  pubaible.  A  good  many  of  the  wounded 
hare  died  since  the  battle.  The  113th  and  188th 
*>  y-v  New  York,  and  the  18th  Maine  and  11th  Vermont 

rx  J  regiments  have  boen  changed  to  heavy  artillery 

1  regiments." 


Back:   Instructions  to  Capt.  S.  C  Scott 


<?/£- 


Terre  Haute    Feb  3,  1864 
12  O'clock  at  Night 


Captain  Crawford  Scote,  Sir. 

You  will  take  command 
of  the  troops  now  on  board  the  cars  of 
the  St  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad, 
and  proceed  with  them  to  Paris  Illinois. 
The  citizens  of  that  place  report  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  an  immedia 
ate  attack  from  a  large  body  of 
armed  men,  who  threaten  to  make 
a  raid  upon  the  town.   Immedi 
ately  upon  arriving  there  you  will  put 
yourself  in  communication  with 
the  most  intelligent  &  reliable  of 
them,  and  ascertain  the  real  con- 
dition of  affairs,  so  that  you  may 
regulate  your  movements  under- 
standing^ .   You  will  not,  of  course, 
be  guilty  of  any  act  of  aggression, 
but  will  furnish  to  the  citizens  of 
the  town  all  proper  protection 

which  threaten  either  their  lives  or  property 
against  any  acts  of  lawlessness. 
If  they  are  attacked  you  will  de 
fend  them  to  the  extent  of  your  power. 

By  order  of  Col  Gervais  Baker 
aa. Provost  Marshal  Gen 
Rev  Thi???? 
Capt  &  Pro  Mas.)Dis  Ind 


Envelope  is  marked: 

Return  to: 

Lee  Cox 
6510  Covington  Road 

Apt  E-423 
Fort  Wayne  IN  46804 
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LINCOLN  AND  HIS  GENERALS 


By   JAMES    MORGAN. 


(From  the  Collection  of  Frederick  H.  Meserve,  New  York  City.) 

LINCOLN  AND  HIS  GENERALS. 

An  Old  Group  Reproduced. 


COEGEI 


THIS  great  captains  destined  to 
lead  the  armies  of  the  union  to 
victory  were  unknown  men  when 
the  war  began. 

Grant  had  resigned  his  captaincy  in 
the  regular  army,  and  was  a  clerk  in 
his  father's  leather  store  at  Galena, 
111,  at  a  salary  of  S50  a  month.  His 
duties  were  to  keen  books  and  buy 
hides  from  the  farmer's  wagons.  He 
was  39,  and  his  life  a  failure,  although 
he  had  shown  in  the  Mexican  cam- 
paign that  he  was  a  good  hand  at  the 
trade  of  war. 

Sherman,  too,  had  resigned  from  the 
regular  army,  in  which  he  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  commissary 
department.  He  had  missed  active 
service  in  the  Mexican  war.  having 
been  on  a  detail  in  California  at  that 
time.  After  leaving  the  army  he  tried 
banking  and  the  practice  of  the  law, 
each  of  which  occupations  he  aban- 
doned, and  lie  was  at  the  head  of  a 
military  school  in  Louisiana  when  that 
state  prepared  to  secede.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  was  41.  and  the 
president  of  a  street  railway  in  St 
Louis. 

Sheridan  was  only  30,  and  a  caotain 
in  the  quartermaster's  department. 
Thomas  also  was  in  the  armv  and  a 
major.  Meade,  who  was  4G,  had  been 
in  the  service  most  of  the  time  since 
leaving  West  Point,  25  years  before. 
Hancock  was  35,  and  a  caotain.  Mc- 
Pherson  was  a  lieutenant.  "Whether  in 
the  army  or  out.  the  generals  who 
reaped  the  harvest  of  glory  were  veiled 
in  obscuiity  when  the  war  came.  For- 
tune seemed  determined  to  keen  them 
in  concealment  until,  like  the  stars  of 
the  theatre,  the  stage  of  action  was 
made  ready  for  their  entrance  upon  it. 
Thus  it  chanced  that  the  men  who 
Mere  to  bear  the  flag  of  the  union  'o 
its  final  triumph  were  all  hidden  from 
view  in   the  early  days  of  the  war. 

Fate  dealt  more  kindly  with  the  con- 
fedei-acy.  Its  president  was  himself  a 
soldier,  trained  at  West  Point  and  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  he  had  be- 
sides been  secretary  of  war  of  the 
United  States.  Whether  due  to  Jefferson 
Davis'  acquaintance  with  militai—  men 
and  military  affairs,  or  to  some  other 
cause,  the  confederate  government  dis- 
covered and  developed  at  the  outset 
some  of  its  greatest  commanders^men 
like  Lee,  Johnston,  Longstreet  and 
Jackson. 

Lincoln,  on  the  ot'.er  hand,  knew 
nothing'  of  war  or  warriors.  He  was 
wholly  dependent  on  the  professional 
advice  of  the  men  whom  he  found  at 
the  head  of  the  regular  army.  Scott, 
the  commanding  general,  was  75  and 
in  his  dotage,  while  the  next  officer 
in  rank,  the  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  easl.  Gen  Wool,  was  73. 
Another  aged  major  general,  Twiggs, 
in  command  of  the  department  of  Tex- 
as, abandoned  his  entire  charge  to  the 
confederacy  and  the  adjutant  general 
himsell  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

The    duty    of    constructing    an    army 


thus  was  thrust  upon  Lincoln,  feebly 
aided  by  Scott.  The  secretary  of  war, 
Cameron,  was  a  politician  and  ignorant 
of  military  affairs. 

In  the  conduct  of  his  cabinet,  Lincoln 
showed  himself  a  leader  of  leaders.'  In 
his  relations  with  his  generals  he 
proved  himself  a  commander  of  com- 
manders. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  head  of  the 
group  of  statesmen  whom  he  called  into 
his  cabinet,  or  the  galaxy  of  generals 
whom  he  called  to  the  colors  of  the 
nation,  because  he  was  more  brilliant 
or  more  ambitious  than  the  others.  He 
did  not  conquer  men  by  sheer  strength, 
or  trick  them  by  smartness.  Leader- 
ship came  to  him  because  he  had  a 
purpose  that  never  wavered,  a  heart 
that  never  quailed,  a  faith  that  never 
drooped,  a  courage  that  never  shrank 
from  responsibility.   . 

Besides  the  possession  of  these  quali- 
ties, he  was  a  gentleman  among  gentle- 
men, with  a  knightly  sense  of  honor 
and  a  fine  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others.  He  dropped  men  from  the  cabi- 
net and  from  command  and  moved  them 
around  freely,  but  without  quarreling 
with  them  or  incurring  their  enmity. 

His  letters  and  messages  to  his  gen- 
erals are  models  of  simple  frankness, 
kindly  courtesy  and  good  taste.  It 
is  not  easy  to  get  up  a  rivalry  with 
a  man  who  is  without  envy:  he  is  ex- 
alted, above  comparison  and  competi- 
tion. Lincoln's  was  not  a  jealous  lui- 
ture.  If  he  had  shown  a  fear  of  a  gen- 
eral's fame,  he  would  thereby  have  lift- 
ed him  at  once  to  his  own  level. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  for  Lincoln 
that  he  became  a  better  general  than 
any  in  the  field.  That  may  not  be  true. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  not  a  necessary 
qualification  for  his  place.  It  was  far 
more  important  that,  as  the  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  republic  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  lie  should  have  the  ability  to 
maintain  his  supremacy  over  his  mili- 
tary subordinates.  This  he  did  at  all 
times,  and  it  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  wonderful  of  his  achieve- 
ments. 

There  never  was  an  hour  when  his 
hand  did  not  rule  the  giant  hosts  in 
aims,  when  his  pen  was  not  mightier 
than  the  sword:  never  an  hour  of  weak- 
ness, tempting  a  "man  on  horseback" 
to  spurn  his  authority  and  seriously 
dream  of  setting  up  a  military  despot- 
ism. 

This  was  at  once  the  test  and  the  tri- 
umph of  a  government  by  the  people. 
All  things  considered,  probably  it  is 
without  a  parallel  in  history.  In  a  long 
and  mighty  civil  war  in  a  democracy, 
with  a  million  men  under  arms,  the 
civil  power  remained  always  supreme, 
and  the  lawfully  elected  chief  a  plain 
citizen,  who  never  had  set  a  squadron 
in  the  field,  stood  forth  at  the  end. 
easily  the  foremost  figure,  without  even 
a  rival  among  the  victorious  generals 
and  martial  heroes  who  surrounded 
him. 

(From  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Boy  and  the 
Man,"  hy  James  Morgan.  Reproduced  by 
permission 'Of  the  Macmil'an  Co,  New  York.) 


Jamfes  Morgan's  Article  Saturday  Will   Describe  Lincoln's  Relations 
With  the  Soldiers. 
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Today  Is    the   Birthday  Anniversary  of  Gen.  Horatio/ 
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.  BzJlUDOLPh  OH  ZAPP, 
To-day  in  the  birthday"  anniversary  of 
Gen.  Horatio  Gouverneur  Wrlgit,  the 
Union  general  who  saved  Washington 
from  capture  in  the  civil  war.  Gen. 
Wright  was  born  In  Clinton,  Conn., 
March,  6,  1S20,  and  died  in  the  nation's 
Capital,  July  22,  1S99. 

When  the  Confederate  general,  Jubal  A. 
Early,  invaded  Maryland  in  the  mid- 
summer of  1S64.  and  threatened  Washing- 
ton, the  agitation  in  the  Capital  was  so 
great  that  Gen.  Grant,  then  before  Pe- 
tersburg, had  a  consultation  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  as  to  whether  the  presence 
of  the  general  commanding  was  not  need- 
ed in  Washington.  Grant  at  first  offered 
to  leave  Petersburg,  and  Lincoln  ap- 
proved of  this  suggestion;  but  Grant, 
after  reflection,  concluded  that  to  leave 
Petersburg    and    hasten    to     Washington 

I  might  produce  a  veryibad   Impression. 
Accordingly,     with    some    regiments    of 
the  Nineteenth  Corps,   just   arrived   from 
•  the   Gulf,  and   a  few   other   hastily   gath- 
:  ered  troops,   Gen  Horatio  G.   Wright  was 
'  dispatched     to     Washington     defend     the- 
Capital   against   the   threatened  attack  of 
|  Early.     There   was    some  reason    for    the 
:  consternation    that    for    a   short    tjme,    at 
least,  reigned   in   certain   official   quarters 
in  Washington.  President  Lincoln  himself 
was  not   moved  from   his  usual   calm   se- 
renity, but  nearly  all  the  higher  officials 
vere    plainly    alarmed.      Washington    had 
an  excellent  system  of  fortifications,   but 
they  were  very  poorly. manned,  and  many 
other     necessary     precautions     had     been 
neglected.     Grant  did  not  share  the  anx- 
iety   of    the    military    officials,    and    to    a 
prominent   member   of   the    War   Depart- 
ment said:   "Boldness  is  all  that  is  need- 
ed to  4rive  tne  enemy  out  of  Maryland, 
and  Wright  is  the  man  to  assume  that." 

Wright,  however,  had  no  time  to  lose 
to  reach  Washington  in  sf  son  for  the 
(jjja^er,  the  dav~vtless  Ear'      *as  himself 

ffthe  TC^Aiest   of-  cc iders.   and, 

matter  of  feet,  was  on  the  road  lead- 
Into  the  city  before  Wright  arrived 
L  j.  '.in  sight  of  the  Capitol's  dome.  But 
'.:';i  ly,  waiting  to  make  an  extended  re- 
c'-l.inaissance,  was  still  in  the1-  suburbs  of 
Washington  on  the  north  whpn  Wright's  | 
troops  were  landing  at  the  -wharves  on 
the  south. 


President  Lincoln  received  Wright  in 
person,  and  the  high  military  officials  did 
not  conceal  their  joy  at  his  coming. 
Wright  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
defenses  of  Washington,  for  he  had  con- 
structed several  of  them  earlier  in  the 
war.  He  was  a  fine  engineer,  having 
graduated  second  In  his  class  at  West 
Point,  and  served  thereafter  in  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  and  as  professor  of  engineer- 
ing at  the  Academy.    He  was  assistant  to 


number  of  y^  -  s  before  the  civil  war, 
was  chief  engineer  In  Heintzelmann's  di- 
vision at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  as 
chief  engineer  organized  the  Port  Royal 
expedition. 

Early  was  forced  to  abandon  his  at- 
tempt on  Washington  very  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  Wright.  After  a  career  of 
great  activity  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, Wright  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  on  the  death  of 
the  gallant  Gen.  John  Sedgwick.  Wright 
was  one  of  the  most  dashing  and  adven- 
turous officers  in  the  army.  He  did  much 
to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  early  sur- 
prise at  Cedar  Creek,  In  1864,,  and  it  was 
his  corps  that  broke  the  strong  lines  at 
Petersburg,  in  April,  18(55,  Wright  receiv- 
ing the  principal  mention  in  Grant's  re- 
port. 

He  was  made  major  general  for  the 
capture  of  Petersburg,  and  was  breveted 
a  number  of  times  for  gallant  and  effi- 
cient, service.  Before  his  retirement,  after 
the  war,  he  served  for  some  years  as 
chief  of  engineers. 

*    *    *    * 

The  birthday  anniversary  of  another 
great  civil  war  hero  occurs  to-day.  It  is 
that  of  Philip  Henry  Sheridan,  who  was 
born  March  6,  1831,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  an<? 
.who.  graduated  at  West  Point  In  1S53,  ana 
in  May,  18G1,  was  made  a  captai.i.  In  ix 
cember  of  that  year  he  was  appointed 
chief  commissary  of  the  Army  ofs  the 
Southwest,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Halleck  at  Corinth. 

The  history  of  Gen.  Sheridan  is  largely 
a  history  of  the  civil  war,  as  h&  was  a 
prominent  figure  from  the  beginning  to 
the  ending  of  the  great  conflict.  In  May, 
18(52,  Sheridan  was  appointed  a  colonel  of 
the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  partici- 
pated with  -success  In  the  operations  in 
Nt»thern  Mississippi.  In  July  he  was 
J&ade  brigadier  general  o..  volunteers,  put 
in  command  of  a  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  and  on  October  8,  played  a  dis- 
tingiushed  part  in  the  battle  of  Perry- 
vine.  At  the  battlo  of  Stone  River  he 
commanded  a  division,  and  by  his  stub- 
born resistance  was  instrumental  In  sav- 
ing the  Federal  army  from  being  routed. 
Early  in  1863  he  was  appointed  major 
general  of  volunteers,  took  part  in  the 
pursuit  of  Van  Dorn,  aided  in  the  capture 
of  Winchester,  Tenn.,  distinguished  him- 
self at  Chlckamauga,  and  was  conspicu- 
ous in  the  battels  around  Chattanooga, 
where  he  came  under  the  personal  obser- 
vation  of   Gen.    Grant. 


the  chi.a,i  engineer  at  Washington   for  a 
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In  April,  1861,  Sheridan  was  transrerreo  | 
by  Grant  to  Virginia,  and  placed  in  com-  ' 
mand  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  During  May,  June,  and  July 
he  was  engaged  In  eighteen  different  ac- 
tions, including  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  Cold 
Harbor.  One  of  his  famous  achievements 
was  a  raid,  lasting  fronl  the  9th  to  the 
ffith  of  May,  In  which  he  destroyed  rail- 
road communications  of  the  Confederates, 
captured  Beaver  Dam,  "and  atf  the  battle 
of  Yellow  Tavern,  defeated  Gen.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,    who  was   killed   in  the  action. 

In  August,  1864,  Sheridan  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  defeated  Gen.  Early  at  Opequan 
Creek,  Fishers  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek, 
capturing  5,000  of  his  men  and  several 
guns.  His  ride  of  twenty  miles  from  Win- 
chester to  Cedar  Creek,  to  save  his  army 
from  defeat,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  his  career. 

On    September     10,    1864, .  Sherldae.j^w»8 
maae   a   ongadier" general  "of   the   regi" 
army,  and  in  November  was  promote 
the   rank   of   major   general.     During 
remainder    of    the    war    he    continue 
serve     under    Grant     in     Virginia,     doing 
great   service   as   a    raider   and   destroyer 
of  bridges,   railroa\ds,   &c.     He  fought  the 
battles   of  Waynesboro,   on   March  1,  1865; 
Dlnwiddie  Court  House,  on  March  31,  and 
Five  Forks  on  April  1,   compelling  Lee  to 
evacuate   Richmond   and    Petersburg.    He 
participated    in     various     minor     actions, 
and-.was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Lee. 
In   July,   1865,    he  received    the   thanks   of 
Congress. 
After    the    war    Sheridan    was    in    com- 


mand of  the  Fifth  Military  District  (Lou- 
isiana and  Texas),  and  in  1869  was  made 
lieutenant  general.  TTpon  the  retirement 
of  Sherman  in  18u3,  he  succeeded  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  army.  He  died  at 
Nonquitt,  Mass.,  on  August  5,  1888. 
*  *  *  • 
Eighteen  years  ago  to-day  there  died  in 
New  York  City,  Edwards  Plerrepont,  civil 
war  Democrat,  who  became  President 
Grant's  Attorney  General.  During  the 
civil  war  there  were  Democrats  who 
were  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle  which  they  had  come  to  be  per- 
suaded would  be  fruitless,  and  other  Dem- 
ocrats who,  while  professing  continued  ' 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  sup- 
ported the  administration  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  in  1864  worked  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's  re-election. 

r  Among  this  latter  class  few  were  more 
■jaronilnent  than  Edwajds  Plerrepqjit, 
great-grandson  of  the  Roxbury  preacher 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  James  Plerre- 
pont, who  moved  to  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  was  one  of  the  three  ministers  that 
concerted  the  plan  of  founding  a  college, 
which  took  effect  in  the  establishment  of 
Yale  College,  1700.  James  Plerrepont  was 
one  of  the  principal  trustees  of  that  insti- 
tution, and  it  was  principally  through  his 
influence  that  Ellhu  Yale  was  induced  to 
make  the  college  the  object  of  his  liberal 
benefactions. 

Edwards  Plerrepont  received  his  bap- 
tismal name  in  memory  of  H.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  who  married  a  daughter*  of 
James  Plerrepont.  F'Tards  Plerrepint. 
after  graduating  fr>»  *  ,  went  to  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  -c',  .ct'..  f  law  but  at 
twenty-eight  V '.'',':■■•':  '"  New  York, 
WJ«rv  hTJW*7ltVl  '^'--^t  the  bar.  At 
Court  h06,  T  oeCt6d  JU(^e  of  the  ■»»»■** 
saw     h  f,  CUy  °f  New  Y°'-K-    He  fore- 
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Conferesc*  »f  Pretttfnt  Liitola  and  ti«aef*is. 

WAfimHoroji,  March  80.— The  ChronkUof 
to-day  says  the  rumor  which  la  detailed  by 
gossips  of  the  town,  of  the  meeting  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Genls.  Grant,  Sherman, 
■Head,  Ord  and  Sheridan,  on  board  the  River 
Queen  ia  undoubtedly  correct. 

Bat  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  conference  is  not  publicly  known. 

The  statement  that  Geo.  Lee  had  aeked  for 
a  conference  with  Geo.  Grant  is  entirely  with" 
out  foundation.  ;' 
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fighting 
the    river 


IPTT  years  ago  to-day  Act- 
ing Rear  Admiral  D.  D. 
J'orter  took  command  of 
l lie  Federal  naval  forces  on 
upper  Mississippi,  hoisting  his 
on  the  river  steamer  Black 
Hawk  at  Cairo,  111.,  as  the  successor 
of  Rear  Admiral  Charles  Henry 
iJavis,  who  was  to  be  made  chief  of 
the    bureau    of    navigation. 

The  appointment  of  Porter  had 
been  made  October  1.  Important 
times  were  ahead  on  the  river,  for 
it  became  plainer  with  every  passing 
day  that  a  great  campaign  by  land 
and  water  must  be  undertaken  against 
Vicksburg,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Welles  believed  there  was  need 
of  "an  energetic,  driving, 
officer"  in  command  of 
ships.  He  believed  Porter  the  type 
required. 

Porter's  appointment,  however, 
was  due  to  the.  interest  of  President 
Lincoln,  who  knew  him  and  esteemed 
him  highly.  It  was  the  second  time 
Lincoln  had  distinguished  Porter 
above  other  officers  of  higher  rank, 
the  first  having  been  in  the  lirst  week 
of  the  war,  when  he  selected  Porter, 
then  a  lieutenant,  to  command,  un- 
der special  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent, a  naval  expedition  intended  for 
the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola 
Bay. 

Porter's  service  since  then  had 
been  chiefly  under  Parragut  on  the 
Mississippi.  In  the  advance  against 
New  Orleans  he  had  commanded  the 
mortar    fleet. 

There  had  been  some  question  as 
to  tin?  effect  of  his  bombardment  of 
Fort  Jackson,  hut  none  whatever  as 
to  his  willingness  to  light  at  any  and 
all   times. 

His-  sanguine  temperament  ap- 
pears to  have  refreshed  Lincoln  at 
a  time  when  sluggish  commanders 
were  in  the  majority  m  the  army, 
and  little  was  being  done  by  the 
navy  except  to  maintain  the  block- 
ade. 

A  Talk  with  Lincoln. 
After  the  ineffectual  attack  by  Far- 
ragut  on  Vicksburg — under  orders 
from  Washington — -Porter's  mortar 
schooners  had  been  ordered  to 
Hampton  Roads,  it  heinp  planned  to 
use  them  against  the  forts  on  the 
James  river.  The  failure  of  General 
McClellan's  Richmond  campaign  had 
ended  that  program. 

Porter  had  been  granted  leave  to 
visit  his  family  in  Newport,  and 
while  there  he  talked  rather  freely 
on  war  matters,  and  as  as  events 
proved   indiscreetly,   at   a    club. 

Tale-bearers  forthwith  represented 
tr  Washington,  that  Porter's  loyalty 
was  questionable,  and  he  was  called 
to  Washington  and  ordered  to  go  to 
St.  Louis,  to  inspect  the  Duilding  of 
gunboats    there. 

He  protested  against  the  order  as 
in  indignity,  and  declared  hotly  he 
would  resign  from  the  ns.vy  and  lit 
out  a  steamer  at  New  York  to  chase 
the    Alabama. 

Refore  leaving  Washington  he 
called  on  the  President,  in  the  hope 
that  something  might  come  of  the 
call   that   would,  change   his  orders,    .j 


I  In  his  "Anecdotes  of  the  Civil 
War,"  Admiral  Porter  had  given  an 
account  of  hifi  interview  with  the 
President.  Lincoln  ask  3d  him  what 
he  could  do  for  him.  Porter  told 
the  President  he  thought  of  leaving 
the  navy.  Secretary  of  State  Seward, 
who  was  present,  here  spoke  of  Por- 
ter's services  in  the  Fort  Pickens 
expedition.  Lincoln  remarked  that 
Porter  had  "got  him  into  hot 
water"  with  Secretary  Welles  in  that 
affair. 

The  talk  turned  on  the  passage  of 
the  Mississippi  forts  by  Farragut, 
and  Porter  gave  the  President  a 
graphic   description    of   it. 

Lincoln  remarked  ruefully  that 
Vicksburg  "had  slipped  through  our 
lingers,"  which  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  him,  but  that  when  the 
place  fell  he  would  see  that  Porter 
was  thereto   see   it   fall. 

Important  to   Grant. 

Porter  had  scarcely  got  back  to  New- 
port   when    he    received    another    order 
-1  October    15.    186U — Rear   Admiral   D 
1  Federal   Naval  Forces  on   the   V 

( (  That    Effected    Favorably    the    C 
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to  come  to  Washington.  This  time  he 
received  the  appointment  to  the  river" 
command. 

After    making    the    appointment    the 
secretary   of   the   navy    made   an   entry 
in  his  diary  in  which  he  analyzed  Ad- 
miral   Porter's      character,      saying    he 
had   "stirring  and  positive  qualities,   is 
feitile   in    resources,   has  great   energy, 
has  excessive  and  sometimes  not  over- 
scrupulous    ambition,       is       impressed 
with   and    boastful   of  his  own   powers, 
given    to    exaggeration    in    relation    to 
himself— a  Porter  infirmity— is  not  gen- 
erous to  older  and  superior  living  offi- 
cers   ...     Is    given    to    cliquism,    but 
is  brave  and  daring  like  all  his  family. 
"His   selection    will   be  unsatisfactory 
'  to  many,   but  his  field  of  operations  is 
\  peculiar  and  a  young  and  active  officer 
is   required   for    the    duty    to   which   he 
'  is  assigned." 

Porter  was  then  48  years  old.  A 
member  of  one  of  the  best-known 
naval  families  in  the  country,  he  had 
given  his  life  to  his  profession.  His 
best  qualities  as  an  officer  were  his 
vim  ar.d  dash,  his  headlong  courage 
and  tireless  energy. 

I).  Porter  Took  Command  of  tlu 
pper  Mississippi  —  An  Appointment 
areer    of    General    Grant. 


REAR    ADMIRAL    DAM  D   D.   PORTER,    U.   S.   N\ 
I   (From  a   Photo   by   Brady;    Negative   in    the   Navy   Department    Collection.) 
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These  were  to  piay  an  important  part , 
in  the  campaisp 'against  Vicksburg, 
indefinite  plans'iof  which  were  already 
being  turned  over  at  Washington,  and 
his  selection  was  to  have  a  strong  and 
favorable  effect  on  the  career  of  Gen. 
Grant,  who  at  the  time  of  Porter's 
appointment  was  in  command  of  the 
district  of  West  Tennessee,  and  had 
not  emerged  from  the  :  obscurity  in 
which  he  had  been  plunged  after  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  and  during  the  subse- 
quent clamor  for  his  removal. 

General    McClernand's    Order. 

There  is  a  curious  sidelight  on  his- 
tory connected  With  the  beginning  of 
the  Vicksburg  campaign,  which  is  first 
discernible  in  the  period  of  Porter's 
appointment.  I 

For  some  days  Gen.  John  A.  McCler- 
nand,  of  Illinois,  had  been  in  Washing- 
ton, on  what  business  the  public  did 
not  know.  He  had  beenoften  with  the 
President. 

When  Admiral  Porter  received  his 
appointment  he  went  over  to  the 
White  House  to  thank  the  Presi- 
dent. Lincoln  asked  his  ideas  on  an 
advance  against  Vicksburg  and  they 
were  given. 

"Well."  said  the  President,  "whom 
do  you  think  is  the  general  for  such 
an   occasion?" 

■*M3cneral  Grant,  sir,"  replied  Por- 
ter. "Vicksburg  is  within  his  de- 
partment; but  I  presume  he  will  send 
Sherman  there,  who  is  equal  to  any 
occasion."  v 

"Well,  Admiral,"  said  Lincoln,  "I 
have  in  mind  a  better  general  than 
either  of  them;  that  is  McClernand, 
an   old  and  intimate  friend  of  mine." 

"I  don't  know  him,"  said  Porter. 

"What."  exclaimed  Lincoln,  "don't 
know  McClernand?  Why,  he  saved 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  when  the  case 
seemed    hopeless!" 

Porter   replied    that  .the    general    im- 
pression was  that  Grant  won  the  battle  j 
of  Shiloh,  but  the  President  reiterated 
thaT>  McClernand  saved   the  day»   add- 
ing,   "he   is   a   natural-born   General." 

The  naval  officer  expressed  a  light 
opinion  of  "natural-born"  Generals, 
who  had  little  military  education,  and 
warned  Lincoln  that  he  would  weaken 
the  army  if*  he  put  McClernand  ahead 
of  Grant  or  Sherman.  / 

Lincoln  then  told  him  that  Gen.  Mc- 
Clernand tyad  already  been  selected  to 
i  proceed  to  Springfield,  and  raise  troops? 
there  for  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
.and  that  Porter  could  prepare  to  co- 
operate with   him. 

It  was  a  fact  that  General  McCler- 
nand had  received  a  promise  to  raise 
an  army  for  himself  (an  order  for  re- 
cruiting the  force  was  not  given  him 
until  October  20,  and  believed  he  would 
command  it  against  Vicksburg.  The 
story  of  the  chain  of  circumstances 
that  deprived  him  of  the  chance  to  do 
so,  and  of  Porter's  services  to  Grant 
in  putting  the  latter's  troops  and  Sher- 
man's in  motion  for  Vicksburg  ahead 
of  McClernand's,  will  Jje  treated  in 
subsequent  .nunjber.s   in  .this  series..    .  j 


LINCOLN'S  LOST  FRIEND 


Hitherto    Unpublished    Papers    Reveal    the    General    in 

Confidential  Relations  With  the  President,  Whose  Death 

Put  an  End  to  a  Conciliatory  Mission  to  Richmond 


ONE  of  the  last  official  acts 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
to  issue  a  pass  permit- 
ting fames  Washington  Single- 
ton to  visit  Richmond  on  a 
mission  of  reconciliation  to  the 
defeated  Confedeiacy.  General 
Singleton's  name  has  virtually 
disappeared  from  the  reference 
books.  As  "Lincoln's  lost 
friend"  he  now  emerges,  the  fol- 
lowing ar*icle  being  based  on 
papers  in  possession  of  the 
Singleton  family. 


By  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS. 

THE  last  known  writing  of  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln    concerning    af- 
fairs of  State  is  a  holograph 
pass   issued   to   James   Wash- 
ington Singleton.     It  reads: 

Allow  Gen.   Singleton  to  pass  to 

Richmond  &  return. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
April  13,  1865. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  however, 
within  thirty-six  hours  after  the  fore- 
going words  had  been  written  the 
Singleton  mission,  with  all  that'  it 
involved,  was  but  a  scrap  of  paper. 
The  significance  of  the  pass  had  been 
bound  up  in  the  life  of  the  President; 
when  the  connection  was  severed  vy 
the  shot  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  there 
was  no  one  to  carry  on  the  work  that 
it  represented. 

By  the  immediate  introduction  to 
a  long-forgotten  participant  in  these 
momentous  events,  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letter  of  General  Singleton" 
addressed  to  his  wife  at  Quincy,  111., 
is  3f  particular  importance.  Under 
date  of  April  16,  186E  (the  day  after 
Lincoln's  death),  Singleton  wrote: 

"My  dear  Wife: 

"Before  this  reaches  you  the  sad 
news  of  the  melancholy  death  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  have  been  received.  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  express  my 
deep  sorrow  for  him  personally  as  well 
as  for  our  distracted  country.  I  was 
well  informed  of  all  his  views  as  to 
the  future— they  were  so  liberal  and 
conservative  that  I  was  filled  with 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  la]  united, 
peaceful  and  harmonious  country. 
I  lis  loss  is  irreparable. 

"There  is  no  living  man  to  take  his 
rlice  who  could  carry  the  same 
-Orength  of  mind  and  goodness  of 
'•?art  with  the  administration  of  our 
i:itional  affairs.  My  intercourse 
with  him  for  the  past  six  months  has 
been  so  free,  frequent  and  confiden- 
tial that  I  was  fully  advised  of  all 
ha  plans,  and  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  honestv  of  his  heart  »nd  th« 


War  President  In  his  effort  to  re- 
store the  Union  "as  it  was,"  with 
States'  rights  as  nearly  as  possible 
unimpaired. 

Who,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
this  strangely  forgotten  Presidential 
agent  of  reconciliation?  Briefly 
Singleton  was  neighbor,  friend;  at 
times,  the  political  associate  of  Lin- 
coln; yet,  now  and  again,  openly  a 
dissident  in  respect  to  party  or  gov- 
ernmental policies. 

Married  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Cousin. 

Born  near  Winchester,  Va.,  Nov. 
23,  1811,  Singleton  married  in  Ken- 
tucky a  cousin  of^Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
migrated  to  the  rapidly  developing 
Northwest,  which  he  found  too 
sparsely  populated  for  the  success- 
ful practice  of  medicine,  his  first- 
chosen  profession.  Therefore,  on  his 
return  from  the  long  horseback  rides 
required  of  the  pioneer  physician,  he 
would  throw  extra  wood  on  the  open 
fire  to  get  -ufficient  light  to  read 
law  in  books  borrowed  from  an  at- 
torney at  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Because  of  this  diligence  and  his 
natural  ability,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1841,  after  which  he  "rode 
the  circuit"  in  company  with  men 
whose  names  are  nationally  known 
and  with  others  who  have  been  long 
forgotten.  Once,  at  least,  he  and 
Lincoln  were  opposing  counsel  in  a 
suit  which  Singleton  won.  Singleton 
was  also  a  builder  of  railroads— a 
business  that  brought  him  wealth. 

In  the  sphere  of  politics,  the  young 
man  had  been  brought  under  the 
spell  of  Henry  Clay;  hence,  he  had 
turned  from  the  party  affiliations  of 
his  kinspeople  to  become  an  ardent 
Whig.  He  rose  to  eminence  with 
the  "Little  Giant"  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  "Rail  Splitter"  on  the  other 
—yet  agreed,  continuously,  with 
neither.  From  Virginia  he  had  car- 
ried with  him  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion for  life  in  the  open;  hence,  he 
planned,  like  Jefferson,  to  own  a 
hospitable  home,  not  surrounded  by 
dwellings,  but  set  high  in  the  midst 
of  acres  as  broad  as  those  of  his 
landholding  predecessors.  Tarrying 
shortly  in  Indiana,  he  crossed  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  to  establish  his 
"Montlcello"  on  the  high  bluffs  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Se- 
cession, Governor  Yates  offered  Sin- 
gleton, as  a  Brigadier  General  of  the 
State  militia,  the  leadership  of  the 
Illinois  quota  of  the  first  75,000  men 
demanded  by  the  Administration. 
Singleton  declined  the  offer.  He  de- 
clared that  the  conflict  would  have 
been  avoided  but  for  the  machina- 
tions of  political  "war  hawks."  He 
also  believed  that  with  the  cessation 


of   hostilities    there    would   come   re- 
union. 

During  the  war  Singleton  warmly 
opposed  the  subordination  of  the 
civil  Government  to  military  dicta- 
tion; and  he  publicly  challenged  the 
authority  under  which  Secretary 
Seward  declared  he  could,  at  the 
tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  order  the  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  of  arfy  citizen 
under  the  "war  powers"  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  To  present 
his  convictions,  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  of  1864.  General  Singleton 
spent  a  fortune  in  traveling  over 
several  States;  for  no  one  dared  to 
contribute  to  his  cause. 

On  being  asked  to  make  a  speech 
in  New  York  City,  he  said  to  the 
movers  of  the  invitation,  among  them 
ex-Senator  Jesse  D.  Bright:  "Why 
do  you  desire  me  to  speak?  You  have 
better  speakers  here  than  L"  To 
this  Bright  replied  simply:  "They 
are  afraid."  Singleton  did  not  hesi- 
tate; and  his  address  was  published 
at  length  in  the  New  York  press 
Immediately  thereafter  he  went  to 
Washington  and  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"Well,  Singleton,"  observed  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "You  were  pretty  hard  on 
me  in  your  New  York  speech." 

"No,"  replied  the  General,  "Not  on 
you  personally,  Mr.  President,  but  on 
your  Administration." 

In  a  moment  or  two  Mr.  Lincoln 
added:  "They  are  appealing  to  me 
on  all  hands  to  have  you  arrested, 
but  while  I  regret  your  belief  and 
your  speeches,  I  think  you  have  the 
right  to  make*  them,  and  I  have  said 
to  outsiders  that  if  I  could  stand  it, 
they  could." 

Previously,  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential Democrats  of  the  Western 
States,  Singleton  had  utterly  repudi- 
ated the  candidacy  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  so  that  President  Lincoln 
took  this  occasion  to  tell  Singleton 
that  in  so  doing  "you  have  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  insure 
my  re-election." 

A  Favored  Critic. 

Subsequent  to  the  election  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  this  peculiarly  fa- 
vored critic  of  his  Administration 
conferred  on  plans  designed  to  end 
sectional  animosities.  Then  followed 
the  six  months  of  intimate  associa- 
tion at  the  White  House,  to  which 
reference  has  been  maije. ' 

Sundry  histories  and  biographies 
tell  us  about  the  interest  displayed 
by  Francis  P.  Blair  in  arranging  for 
the  famous  conference  In  Hampton 
Roads,  with  President  Lincoln  on 
one  side  and  the  Confederate  Com- 
missioners on  the  other.  We  read, 
likewise,  of  one  or  two  other  inter- 


v.  iodom  of  his  humane  intentions. 

"I  shall  probably  be  one  of  the 
committee  to  accompany  his  body  to 
Illinois,  and  I  hope  whatever  cere- 
monies are  proposed  at  Quincy  you 
will,  with  my  dear  children,  whose 
father  has  lost  a  good  friend,  take 
an  active  part." 

First  Citizen  of  Northwest. 

General  Singleton's  .  expectation 
thus  privately  expressed  that  he 
would  be  asked  to  accompany  the 
body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  back  to  the 
State  of  their  common  adoption  was 
both  natural  and  merited;  for,  be- 
sides his  recent  confidential  associa- 
tion vith  the  Executive,  he  hau,  by 
reason  of  open-handed  hospitality 
and  leadership  in  c;vic  enterprise, 
been  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  citizens  of  the  Northwest. 

But  on  that  Easter  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  assassination  a  group  of  par- 
tisans, meeting  almost  literally  be- 
side the  body  of  the  President,  per- 
fected their  plans  to  repudiate  his 
last  acts  and  reverse  his  policies. 
Turning  to  Lincoln's  successor,  Sen- 
ator Wade  exclaimed:  "Johnson,  we 
have  faith  in  you.  By  the  gods, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  now  in  run- 
ning the  Government!"  These  men, 
wrote  Secretary  Hay,  "did  not 
among  themselves  conceal  their  grat- 
ification that  he  [.Lincoln]  was  no 
longer  in  their  way." 

The  Neglected  Role. 

After  the  assassination,  the  politi- 
cal confusion  became  so  great  that 
formal  history  is  barely  beginning  to 
disentangle  the  emotional  excite- 
ment of  the  many  from  the  purpose- 
ful design  of  the  few.  Incidentally, 
it  has  been  largely  forgotten  that  the 
natural  procedure  for  the  return  of 
the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  his 
adopted  State  was  ignored;  while  the 
course  actually  pursued  becomes  a 
matter  of  moment  in  view  of  the 
now  evident  purpose  behind  the 
change  of  plan.  In  any  event,  during 
a  period  of  several  weeks  the  im- 
posing catafalque  bearing  the  body 
of  the  President  was  taken  to  Balti- 
more, Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Albany,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Buffalo,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  In- 
dianapolis and  Chicago. 

Eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  bullet  of  the  assassin, 
the  "Vindictives"  gathered  their 
forces  for  the  sectional  spoliation 
which  -the  President  had  hoped  to 
avert.  A  protracted  funeral  pro- 
cession through  sundry  populous 
States  enabled  these  leaders  to  per- 
fect their  plans;  for,  assuming,  as 
was  done  at  the  time,  that  the 
Southern  leaders  were  responsible  for 
the  Booth  conspiracy,  "always," 
says  Rhodes,  "the  desire  for  ven- 
geance alternated  with  grief." 

With  the  beginning  of  this  new  era 
James  Washington  Singleton  re- 
turned to  Illinois  alone;  yet,  at  the 
period  of  Federal  triumph,  he  is 
peculiarly  symbolical  of  the  good 
that  was  planned  as  opposed  to  the 
evil  that  ensued.  Through  him  we 
may  the  more  readily  perceive  the 
comparatively  neglected  role  of  the 


from  a   Photoiji  aph  by  Brady. 
General  James   Washington  Singleton. 


mediaries;  but  not  even  in  the  ten- 
volume  work  of  Nicolay  and  Hay 
is  any  mention  made  of  Singleton, 
who,  it  eeem8,  was  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  meeting. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  con- 
ference, General  Singleton  had  writ- 
ten to  hia  wife  on  Jan.  7,  1865: 

"I  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the 
confidence  Mr.  Lincoln  has  reposed 
in  me  and  the  honor  conferred  by 
the  bare  privilege  of  making  the  ef- 
fort in  behalf  of  my  country  and 
suffering  humanity,  and  [IJtrust  God 
will  give  you  strength  to  unite  our 
hearts  in  prayer," 

Thereafter,  as  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  President,  Singleton 
visited  Richmond,  returning  to 
Washington  aa  soon  aa  Alexander  H. 
Stephens's  personal  assent  to  attend 
the  conference  had  been  assured. 
The  result  of  his  mission  became 
known  In  Washington,  where  it  was 
fully  realized  that  the  Confederacy 
was  approaching  exhaustion  in  man 
power,  transportation,  military  sup- 
plies, finances  and  food.  Hence, 
great  pressure  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  Lincoln  to  prevent  the  pro- 
posed "peace  moves."  In  fact,  the 
"Vindictives,"  who  wanted  the  war 
to  end  only  with  the  complete  pros- 
tration of  the  "rebels,"  did  not  dis- 
guise their  wrathful  indignation. 

Not  only  did  President  Linpoja.!***" 
complete  confidence  in  General  o  ,- 
gleton,  but  in  the  South,  which  the 
latter  had  not  visited  for  years,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  only  proviso 
which  the  Confederate  authorities  re- 


quired when  issuing  passes  to  the 
former  Virginian  was  his  simple 
promise  that  he  would  reveal  nothing 

to  their  detriment.  He  was  then 
free  to  see  any  one  or  anything  and 
%o  anywhere  in  conformity  with  the 
jiature  of  his  mission.  In  his  efforts 
,o  promote  peace  he  became  the  me- 
iium  for  informal  exchanges  between 
Generals  Grant  and  Lee. 

As  the  day  of  Lee's  surrender  ap- 
proached Singleton  was  in  Washing- 
ton, awaiting  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
preparing,  under  Lincoln,  for  peace 
and  reconstruction.  Marshal  Lamon 
aad  temporarily  become  the  Presi- 
ient's  personal  representative  in 
Richmond;  and  it  now  appears  that 
Lamon  sent  from  Virginia  disturbing 
reports  that  the  Presidential  plans 
Df  reconstruction  were  being  ham- 
pered. 

Thus,  after  the  Cabinet  meeting 
of  April  14,  Singleton  again  con- 
ferred with  the  Executive  in  Lin- 
coln's final  interview  oh  affairs  of 
public  importance.  In  discussing 
Lhe  news  from  Richmond  the  Presi- 
dent asserted  -he  could  not  do  every- 
thing at  once,  as  martial  law  was 
still  in  force.  At  the  same  time  he 
authorized  General  Singleton  quietly 
io  inform  the  Southerners  that  the 
Assurances  of  Executive  protection 
,for  the  reassembling  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  consequent  restora- 
tion of  Virginia  would  be  redeemed. 
Since  it  happened  that  J.  P.  Usher 
vyas  present,  the  latter  agreed  to 
accompany  Singleton  on  his  mission. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Usher's 
presence  would  give  to  the  proceed- 
ings; an  atmosphere,  of  official  sanc- 
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THE  NATI&FAL  TRIBUNE:  WASHINGTON,   D.  C„  THURSDAY,  APRIL  1,  1926.      xbr    «  re- 


WITH  GEN.  BURNS1DE  AT  FREDERICKSBURG 

The  Historic  Old  Lacy  Plantation  Opposite  the  City,  and  the 
Freeing  of  the  Plantation's  Slaves — McClellan  and  Lincoln. 
Burnside's  Headquarters  and  the  Disastrous  Battle  Back  of 
The  City  at  Maryes  Hights — Fight  at  the  River  and  at  the 
Stone  Wall. 


When  the  reviewers  came  they  were 
preceded  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry. 
armed  with  long  spears.  They  were  Mc- 
■Clellan's  body  -guard.  They  were  the 
46th  Pa.,  that  had  their  guns  taken  away 
and  given  spears  instead.  Then  follow  jt 
President  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Mc-Olellan. 
Next  in  line  there  seemed  to  be  at  least 
100  men  dressed  in  uniforms,  gorgeou-; 
to  behold.  These  men  were  the  staff. 
After  it  wa»  over  President  Lincoln 
hurried  back  to  Washington.  The  army 
after    down    the    Loudoun 


loved     soon 


By  WM.  H.  UROMNGER,  Co.  I, 

Fredericksburg,  Va'.,  is  situated  at  the  '  " 
head  of  tidewater  on  the  Rappahannock 
River.  Before  the  age  of  railroads, 
towns  so  situated  were  the  centers  of 
trade,  and  soon  became  cities  of  impor- 
tance. Fredericksburg  was  a  city  of 
great  importance  before  the  Revolution. 

jThe  Washington  family  lived  in  that 
part  of  Virginia.  The  mother  Washing- 
tan  house  is  there.  A  fine  monument 
marks  her  grave  in  the  cemetery.  In 
and  around  Which  cemetery  the  Third 
Division,  Fifth  Corps,  formed  for  the 
■disastrous  charge  that  was  made  the 
evening  of  Dec.  13,  186*2 — the  charge  that 
ended  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

Opposite  Fredericksburg  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  "was  a  large  farm  well 
fenced  with  a  very  large  mansion  house, 
surrounded  by  necessary  farm  buildings, 
(many    beautiful     gardens,     groves,     and 

i-ruit  trees.  ■     _ 

The  farm  was  not  very  fertile,  'but  per- 
haps equal  in  fertility  to  the  tide  lands 
of  Virginia.  The'  chief  crop  ctf  these 
lands  was  the  crop  of  slaves;  the  market 
for  them  was  found  in  the  cotton  and 
sugar  fields  of  the  Gulf  States. 

The  slaive  market  was  always  flourish- 
ling  during  "court  week,"  when  real  es- 
tate and  personal  property  frequently 
changed  owners. 

The  owner  of  this  farm  had  many 
slave's.  He  had  one  child,  a-  daughter, 
who  married  a  lawyer,  of  Fredericks- 
burg, named  Lacy.  When  the  man  be- 
came old  his  mind  changed  and  he  wish- 
ed to  emancipate  all  his  slaves  at  his 
death.  His  wife  died,  and  soon  after 
the  old  man.  came  to  his  deathbed. 

His  s^on-in-law  came  ready  to  write  his 
■will.     When  the  old  man  wished  to  make 
all  his  slaves  free,  his  lawyer  son-in-law 
called    his    attention    to    the    many    old 
slave    men    and    women    that    would    be 
made    free.      He    told    him    they    would 
have    no   home   to   go   to.     He   suggested 
that  they  be  allowed  to  decide  their  own 
fate— all  that  chose  to  be  free  should  be 
free;  and  all  that  chose  to  remain  where 
they  were  should  be  allowed   to  remain. 
These   suggestions   seemed   to  toe   very 
fair  and  humane,  and  the  will  was  made  ( 
accordingly.     Time    rolled    on    and    there  | 
was   no  effort   to   free   any   of  the   slaves  j 
by   son-in-law  Lacy,   owner   of  the   farm  j 
and     of    the     slaves.       He     b-pent    money  j 
greeiy,   and  when   he  needed  more   would  • 
sell  some  slaves. 

The    actions    of    the    son-in-law    drewl 
the     attention     of   John    Randolph,    who  - 
commenced  aotion  in  the  courts  to  carry 
out  Uhe  provisions  of   the  will   in   favor 
of  the  slaves.     But  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  were  that  no  slave  could  choose; 
that    it    was    beyond     their     rights      or' 
ability. 


126th  Pa.,  Des  Lacs,  N.  Dak. 


Valley,  and  stopped  10  days  at  Warren- 
ton. 

After  It  Was  Over. 

:   The  President  then  removed  McOiellaa 

land    of    the   Army   of   the 

Potomac,     and     gave     the     command     to 

Gen.    MeClellaa 


Ji>hn  Randolph  had  conducted  the  case 

for  the  slaves  for  30  years  without  pay. 

During  this   litigation  Lacy   was  at  great 

expense,   but   when   he   needed   money   he 

sold    slaves    and    the    farm    became    very   from    the   eo-mim 

much  neglected. 

When    the    Civil -War    came      on      the    Ambrose    E.    Burnside 

slaves    were    either   all    dead    or    sold    to   bid  us  good-bye  and  left  us. 

other  masters.     The  notoriety  of  the  case       -At    Warrenton     Gen.     Burnsvde's     first 

,kove  of  the  army  was  to  Warrenton 
Junction,  an'd  from  there  to  Falmouth, 
opposite   Fredericksburg   in    Spotsylvania 


caused  the  **rm  ever  after  to  be  known 
as    "The    Lacy   Farm." 

Lacy  took  an  active  part  in  raising 
a  regiment  in  Fredericksburg  for  the- 
'Confederate  Army.  When  the  regiment 
was  raised  Lacy  was  made  Major. 

Before  large  armies  were  raised  the 
Union  forces  at  Washington  occasionally 
would  take  scouting  tours  and  often 
would  go  as"  far  as  Fredericksburg.  On 
one  of  these  raids  Maj.  Lacy  who  had 
remained  at  home  was  caught  by  one  of 
the  scouting  parties  and  brought  up  to 
Washington  a  prisoner. 

The  Review. 
He   ■seemed    to    like    Washington,    and 
miade  no  effort  at  any   time   to  join   his 
regiment. 

After 'the  Battle  of  Antietam  Gen. 
M'cClellan  decided  that  he  would  do  no 
more  lighting  in  1862,  so  he  and  Lincoln 
came  up  to  review  the  army.  Lincoln 
was  given  a  dark  brown  horse,  seemingly 
a  very  rough  traveler.  The  stirrups 
were  several  inches  too  short  for  the 
President  bending  his  knees.  His  -tall 
plug  hat  was  on  the  back  part  of  his 
head.  He  made  a  picture  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  that  of  Gen.  McClellan,  who  was 
the  most  wonderful  horseman  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

As  usual,  we  went  out  to  be  reviewed 
early  in  the  morning  and  were  not  re- 
viewed till  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
place  in  line  where  Co.  I,  126th  Pa.,  stood 
was  close  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  Con- 
federate grave. 

When  at  rest  the  grave  furnished,  us 
boys  a  good  seat.  Th/e  ground  on  top  of 
the  grave  was  dug  up  slightly  exposing 
the  trunnion  of  a  cannon.  With  the  aid 
of  a  rail  the  cannon  was  resurrected  and 
a  quartermaster  came  with  horses  and 
•removed  it,  long  fashion,  to  the  camp. 
Had  there  been  a  corpse  there  the  bod'y 
would  not  have  been  covered  more  than 
one  foot  deep.  ,-■ 


County. 

|  All    the    land    along    the    north    side    of 
the  river  from  Falmouth  to  and  over  the 
beautiful  Lacy  Farm  was  occupied  by  the 
Union   Army..     ...... 

The  Mansion  Hou^e  was  made  Burn-  j 
slide's  temporary  headquarters.  The 
Confederate  Army  followed  along  the 
south  side  the  Rappahannock  River  and 
■fortified  the  several  fords  from  Kcllys 
Fford  down  to  Fredericksburg  that  cross- 
ed  the   Rapidan  River. 

•  The  Confederate  forces  took  up  their 
position  on  the  high  ground  west  of  the 
0ity  of  Fredericksburg  and  the  bridge 
olver  the  Rappahannock  was  destroyed. 

By  mutual  consent  of  the  rank  and  file 
4e    soldiers    moved    around     over    their, 
'  qccupied   grounds   or  iished  in  the  divid- 
ilyg  river  with  perfect  safety. 

We    lay   in   front   of  Fredericksburg   18 

days  before  the  battle  commenced.     The 

beautiful   Lacy   Farm,  with    its   beautiful 

buildings,    orchards,    groves,    fields,    and 

,  fences  was   occupied   in   every   part,  ami 

I  about    everything    was    destroyed    except 

'  the    large    Mansion    building,    which    was 

I  vised   as    headquarters   of  the   army. 

A  pontoon  bridge  had  been  thrown  across 
the    river   below    the    city   and   the    battle 
commenced  there.     An  attempt  to  throw 
a   pontoon    bridge   across    from    the   Lacy 
Farm    to    the    city    was    strenuously    re- 
sisted;   Confederate  riflemen   occupied   a 
vow  of  buildings  close  to  the  river,  used  j 
by    river    traffic,    and    from     10    o  clock 
Until   2   o'clock  the   bridge  was   far  from 
being    finished.      The    Confederates    sue-  | 
needed  in  destroying  the  bridge  builders   j 
While    the    city    was    burning    in    several  I 

V>1«AC6S- 

The' Federals  were  loath  to  fire  on  the 
,-itv.  It  was  the  intentiogi  of  Gen.  Burn- 
Side    to    use    the    Third    Division,    Fifth 
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Corps,  composed  principally,  of  ni'.'" 
months'  men,  full  regiments,  principally 
Pennsylvanians,  to  charge  the  work  of  the 
Confederates  on  Ma  ryes  Hights,  directly 
west  of  the  city. 

This  division  consisted  of  Tyler's  Bri- 
gade, Hollowbaugh's  Brigade,  and  Sykes's 
Brigade,  all  commanded  by  Gen.  A.  A, 
Humphreys. 

As  the  brigade  progressed  this  divi- 
sion moved  toward  the  Lacy  Farm  from 
their  camp  near  Pa'hn'OUth.  On  Dec.  11 
they  moved  one  mile  toward  the  Lacy 
Farm.  On  the  L2th  of  December  we 
moved  one  mile  farther  toward  the  Lacy 
Farm,  and  on  the  13th  we  moved  on  the 
Lacy  Farm  and  awaited  the  finishing  of 
the   pontoon    bridge. 

Demolition  of  Houses. 

At  '_'  o'clock  the  order  was  given  to 
train  all  the  batteries  of  the  Union 
forces  for  ten  minutes  upon  the  houses 
along  the  river  occupied  by  the  ri flame n. 
When  this  was  done  there  ensued  the 
greatest  noise  ever  heard  in  America.  At 
the  end  of  the  10  minutes,  the  140  heavy 
guns  had  destroyed  most  all  of  the  build- 
ings. 

The  batteries  of  the  Confederates 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  the  Lacy 
Farm,  and  the  beautiful  Mansion  house 
was  soon  a  pile  of  brok/n  'brick.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  standiing  there 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  Lacy  house, 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  sad 
ending  of   slavery   on    the   farm,  and   the 


The  upper  picture  is  from  a  war-time  photo  of  Chatham,  generally  known  as  the 
Lacy  House,  at  the  time  it  was  »ccupi&a  'by  Gen.  Sumner  as  'headquarters.  The 
nuddile  picture  is  a  view  from  the  strong  Marye  position  and  shows  the  plain 
over  which  the  Union  Araiiy  -charged.  In  the  middle  ground  is  seen  the  south 
end  of  the  stone  wall,  and  to  the  right,  the  front  of  defense  continuing  from 
the  wall  by  the  sunken  tolegra.ph  road.  At  the  <base  of  the  hill,  this  side  of  the 
stone  wall,  is  .se-en  an  earthwork  wihieh  was  a  ipart  of  the  second  line  of  the  Con- 
federate defense.  A  third  line  was  on  th,e  brow  of  this  hill,  now  the  National 
Cemetery.  Between  the  steeples  on  the  outskirts  of  Fredericksburg  is  seen  the  end 
of  Hanover  Street,  by  which,  and  by  the  Street  in  the  figiit  of  tiie  picture,  the 
Union  forces  filed  out  to  form  for  the  assault.  The  lower  picture  is  of  the 
Union  camp  at  Falmouth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Fredericksburg. 
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OLD  AIR  CORPS 


w     By  OSCAR  LE1DING 

(Associated   Press    Aviation    Editor; 

WASHINGTON  (£>)  —  Relics  Q*  j 
America's  first  air  corps;  which  saw^ 
action  in  the,  Civil  war,  are  to  real- 
within  sight  of  the  spot  where  Abn^J 

ham  Lincoln  became  "air- wise." 


on  the  Smithsonian  grounds  and  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  Thaddeus  S.  C. 
Lowe,  a  29t-year-old  balloonist,  the 
first  telegraph  message     exchanged 

between  aircraft  and  earth. 

«.-•••■  .  •  >  ■• 

The  tall  president  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  military  value  of 
the  silken  bag  that  be  intervened  for 
Lowe  during  the  Civil  war  when  the 
aeronaut,  offering  to  form  a  balloon 
corp,  had  been  rebuffed  by r  Gen. 
-Winfifikt  Scott.*  „_-  ,     .  *' 

Lincoln  armed  Lowe  with  a  note 
but  the  aeronaut'  failed  four  times 
to  see  Scott,  j  The  presidept  there- 
upon accompanied  Lowe  in  a  call  on 
the  general,  and  arrangements  were 
made  immediately  for  the  use  of 
balloons..      '      •'"'.., 

Museum  Gift 

Today  Lincoln's  note  rests  in ; 
Smithsonian  institution,  the  gift  of 
Lowe's  relatives.  With  it  are  the 
field  glasses  used  by  the  balloonist 
as  first  commander  of  America's 
aeronautic  corps,  an  altimeter  used 
on  all  his  ascensions,  and  a  valve 
from  his  balloon,  the  "Great  West- 
ern,"" which  he  had  previously  bu»lt 
to  be  wafted  across  the  Atlantic.      P| 

Also  there  are  a  valve  from  the 
"Enterprise,"  named  the  "intrepid"* 
when  it  "joined''  the  army,  in  which 
he  sailed  from  Cincinnati  to  South 
Carolina  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
prevailing  west-to-west  wind;  faded 
photographs/ and  sketches,  and  a  roll 
of  fabric  pieced  from  silk  dresses 
for  the  Confederacy's  only  balloon.' 

In  all,  Lowe  bad  f lye  balloons  un- 
der his  command— "Intrepid,"  "Con- 
stitution," •  ^Washington,"  •  "Union," 
and  *'EagIe" — which  were  run  up  be- 
hind the  federal  lines  to  observe 
enemy  movements  and  direct  artil- 
lery fire..  '  .  v  wV'! 

While  the  war  brought  out  Prof. 
Lowe's  theories  of  the  military  vaK 
ues  of  captive  lighter-thap-alr  craft, 
it  stopped  his  projected  flight  across, 
the  Atlantic,  for  which  he  had  built 
the  "Great  Western,"  an  airship  of 
I&OOO  cubic  feet  capaci£. 
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March  26,    1932. 

Mr .    Louis  A .   Wa  r  re  n , 
Editor  of  the  Lincoln  Lore, 
Port  Wa  yn  e  ,   1  nd  i  ana  . 

Dear  Dr.    Warren: 

I  attended  the  meeting    held  at  ifort 
/7ayne  on  Lincoln's   .Birthday  a  year  a<ro,    and   j/ou  probab- 
ly remember  meeting  me. 

At   that   tinae   i   told  you  that  J.    Warren 
Keiffer   of  Springfield  Uhio  was  probably  the   only  man 
living  who    had  a  law   suit  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

General  Keiffer  was  former    Speaker   of 
the   House    of  Hepre  sent  atives,    and  was  a  Major  General 
in  the  Civil  War.      He    is  still  living  and   has   cele- 
brated   his   92th  birthday. 

'i'his  morhing   I    discovered  a  memoranda 
of  the    conversation  which    i    had  with  General  iieiffer 
on  April  14,    1925.     This  is  the    memoranda   i  made   of 
the    co  nv  er  sat  ion . 

"General  Keiffer  said  that    he  was   in 
an  Equity   ease   with  Lincoln   in  1857  at    Springfield, 
Illinois.      Lincoln   had  a  bundle    of  papers  and  was   dis- 
cussing the    question  as  to  when  a  Tax  Title   would   be- 
come   a   sound   or  valid  Title. 


old  fellowr" 
"Why  that  is 
Lincoln. 


'General  Keiffer  asked,    "Who   is  that 
The   reply  was,    "Don't  you  know   him?" 
-be   Lincoln"      and  then   introduced  me   to 


'l   represented    the    interest   of    seme 
heirs   who   resided  at  Spri no-field,    uhio,    and  Lincoln 
represented   other  parties  who  resided  at   Sprinpfield, 
Illinois.      There   were    five  or    six  lawyers  in  the    case, 

'General  K e i f f e r    s ai d  t hat  t h e    ne xt 
time    he  met  Lincoln  was  during  the  war  when  Lincoln 
was  President,    and  General  Keiffer  was  recommended 
for   dismissal  from  the  Army  because    he    had  told  a 
ITew  York  Regiment    t  commanded  by  a   son  of  William  H. 
Seward]    to   throw  away  their   old  muskets   and  arm  them- 
selves with,  good  rifles   of    dead  and  wounded  soldiers, 
,  they    ted   run   out    of   ammunition   for  the    old  muskets) 
which  was  done.      Stanton  Secretary  of   ,/ar,    ©keyed   the 
order  of   dismissal,    but   General  Keiffer  went  to    see 
the  president,    and  President  Lincoln  asked   him  why 

he    gave   the   order.      <-eneral  Keiffer  explained    so  as 
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not  to  break  his  line  and  lose  the  battle  (the  battle 
of  Cedarville  I  think).  Lincoln  promoted  him  to  be  a 
Major  General   and   said  he  would   have   dismissed   him 

if   he    had  not   .given  the    order. 

'General  Keiffer  met   Lincoln  at  Peters- 
burg,   Virginia   on  April   8th  which  was   the    last  time    he 

saw   him. 

'General  neiffer   said   that   Grant   was 
si  ok  when  General  i^ee's   note    came   offering  to    surrender 
and  they   had  to  ride   around  Lcncrstreet '  s  army.      Grant 
asked  for   his   horse   "Cincinnati"   and   on    the  way  said 
he   was  well.      General  Keiffer  said  he    could   understand 
now  how  the    excitement    cured    him." 

The   above   memoranda   is   exactly  as  1 
put    it   down   imme diat ely  after  the    conversation  with 
General  Keiffer,    and   i    feel   it    is  wortih;  preserving. 


Yours  truly, 


^U 
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LINCOLN'S  GENERALS 

The  sacrifices  of  the  men  who 
helped  to  preserve  the  Union  are  re- 
called with  the  re-occurrence  of  each 
Memorial  Day.  Unless  one  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  history  of  the 
Civil  War,  it  is  difficult  to  properly 
rank  the  officers  who  served  in  the 
Union  Army.  This  bulletin  contains 
the  names  of  twenty-five  generals 
most  often  associated  with  the  strug- 
gle, and  brief  statements  about  their 
activities  up  to  the  close  of  civil  strife. 

Robert  Anderson 

Born,  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  14,  1805. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1825. 
Served  in  Black  Hawk  War. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Commander  Charleston  Harbor,  1861. 
Evacuated  Fort  Sumter,  Apr.  13,  1861. 
Commander,  Dept.  of  Kentucky,  1861. 
Com.,  Dept.  of  the  Cumberland,  1861. 
Retired  from  service,  Oct.  27,  1863. 
Brevet  Major  General,  Feb.  3,  1865. 

Nathaniel  Prentiss  Banks 
Born,  Walliam,  Mass.,  Jan.  30,  1816. 
Major  General,  Volunteers,  1861. 
Com.,  5th  Corps,  Potomac  Army,  1861. 
Commander,  Dept.  of  the  Gulf,  1863. 
Resigned,  1864. 

Don  Carlos  Buell 
Born,  Lowell,  Ohio,  March  23,  1818. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1841. 
Com.,  Dept.  of  the  Cumberland,  1861. 
Major  General,  March  21,  1862. 
Resigned,  June  1,  1864. 

Ambrose  Everett  Burnside 
Born,  Liberty,  Ind.,  May  23,  1824. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1847. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Com.,  Dept.  of  North  Carolina,  1862. 
Major  General,  March  18,  1862. 
Com.,  Potomac  Army,  Nov.  10,  1862. 
Commander,  Dept.  of  Ohio,  1863. 
Com.,  9th  Corps,  Potomac  Army,  1864. 
Resigned,  April  15,  1865. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Butler 

Born,  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  Nov.  5,  1818. 
Graduated,  Waterville  College. 
Major  General,  May  16,  1861. 
Commander,  Fort  Monroe  &  Dept.  of 

Eastern  Va.,  1861. 
Commander,  Dept.  of  the  Gulf,  1862. 
Commander,  Army  of  the  James,  1853. 
Removed,  1864. 

William  Buel  Franklin 

Born,  York,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1823- 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1843. 
Com.,  6th  Corps,  Potomac  Army,  1864. 
Major  General,  March  13,  1865. 

John  Charles  Fremont 

Born,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  21,  1813. 
Graduated,  Charleston  College,  1833. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Major  General,  U.  S.  Army,  1861. 
Commander,  Western  Division,  1861. 
Commander,  Mountain  Division,  1862. 

Ulysses  S.  (Simpson)  Grant 
Born,  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  April  27, 

1822. 


Graduated,  West  Point,  1843. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Com.,  Southeastern  Missouri,  1861. 
Maj.  Gen.,  Volunteers,  Feb.  16,  1862. 
Com.,  Div.  of  the  Mississippi,  1863. 
Lieut.  General,  March  2,  1864. 
Com.,  all  U.  S.  Armies,  Mar.  12,  1864. 
Received   surrender   of  the   Southern 
Forces  under  Lee,  April  9,  1865. 

Henry  Wagner  Halleck 

Born,  Westerville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16,  1815. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1839. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Major  General,  Aug.  19,  1861. 
Gen.  in  Chief,  all  U.  S.  Armies,  July 
23,  1862. 

Winfield  Scott  Hancock 

Born,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  14, 

1824. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1844. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Major  General,  Volunteers,  1862. 
Com.,  2nd  Corps,  Potomac  Army,  1863. 
Com.,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  1865. 

Samuel  Peter  Heintzelman 

Born  in  Manheim,  Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1805. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1826. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Maj.  Gen.,  Volunteers,  May  5,  1862. 
Com.,    3rd    &    4th    Corps,    Potomac 

Army,  1862. 
Commander,  Northern  Dept.,  1863. 

Joseph  Hooker 

Born,  Hadley,  Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1814. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1837. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Major  General,  May  5,  1862. 
Com.,  Potomac  Army,  1862. 

David  Hunter 

Born,  Washington,  D.C.,  July  21,  1802. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1822. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Maj.  Gen.,  Volunteers,  Aug.  13,  1861. 
Com.,  Western  Dept.,  Nov.  2,  1861. 
Com.,  Dept.  of  Kansas,  Nov.  20,  1861. 
Com.,  Dept.  of  the  West,  May,  1864. 
Brev.  Maj.  Gen.,  U.  S.  Army,  March 
13,  1865. 

Erasmus  Darwin  Keyes 

Born,  Brimfield,  Mass.,  May  29,  1810. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1832. 
Maj.  Gen.,  Volunteers,  May  5,  1862. 
Com.,  4th  Corps,  Potomac  Army,  1862. 
Resigned,  May  6,  1864. 

Irvin  McDowell 

Born,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  15,  1818. 

Graduated,  West  Point,  1838. 

Served  in  Mexican  War. 

Com.,  Potomac  Army,  1861. 

Maj.  Gen.,  Volunteers,  March  14, 1862. 

Com.,  Pacific  Army,  1864. 

George  Brinton  McClellan 

Born,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1826. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1846. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Commander,  Dept.  of  Ohio,  1861. 
Maj.  Gen.,  U.  S.  Army,  May  14,  1862. 
Commander,  Dept.  of  Wash.,  D.  C,  & 

Eastern  Va.,  1862. 
Com.,  all  U.  S.  Armies,  Nov.  1,  1862. 
Resigned,  Sept.  8,  1864. 


George  Gordon  Meade 

Born,  Cadiz,  Spain,  Dec.  31,  1815. 

Graduated,  West  Point,  1835. 

Served  in  Mexican  War. 

Maj.  Gen.,  Volunteers,  Nov.  29,  1862. 

Com.,  Potomac  Army,  1863. 

Maj.  Gen.,  U.  S.  Army,  Aug.  18,  1864. 

John  Pope 

Born,  Louisville,  Ky.,  March  16,  1822. 

Graduated,  U.   S.  Military  Academy, 

1842. 

Served  in  Mexican  War. 

Major  General,  Volunteers,  1862. 

Com.,  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  1862. 

Commander,  Army  of  Virginia,  1862. 

Com.,  Dept.  of  the  Northwest,  1862. 

Commander,  Dept.  of  Missouri,  1865. 

Winfield  Scott 
Born,    Dinwiddie    Co.,    Pa.,   June    13, 

1786. 
Educated,  William  &  Mary  College. 
Served  in  War  of  1812. 
Served  in  Black  Hawk  War. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Brev.  Lieut.  Gen.  of  U.  S.  Army  when 

Civil  War  began  and  in  command  of 

all  U.  S.  Armies. 
Retired  from  active  service,  1862. 
Lieut.  General,  U.  S.  Army,  1863. 

John  Sedgwick 
Born,  Cornwall,  Conn.,  Sept.  13,  1813. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1837. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Maj.  Gen.,  Volunteers,  Dec.  23,  1862. 
Com.,  6th  Corps,  Potomac  Army,  1863. 
Killed  in  service,  Spottsylvania,  May 
9,  1864. 

Philip  Henry  Sheridan 

Born,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1831. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1853. 
Maj.  Gen.,  Volunteers,  Dec.  31,  1862. 
Com.,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  1864. 
Com.,  Cavalry,  Potomac  Army,  1864. 
Maj.  Gen.,  U.  S.  Army,  Nov.  8,  1864. 

William  Tecumseh  Sherman 

Born,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Feb.  8,  1820. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1840. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Com.,  Army  of  the  Tenn.,  Feb.,  1862. 
Maj.  Gen.,  Volunteers,  May  1,  1862. 
Com.,  Division  of  the  Miss.,  1863. 

Franz  Sigel 

Born,  Sinsheim,  Boden,  Nov.  18,  1824. 
Graduated,  Military  School,  Carlsruhe, 

1843. 
Came  to  America,  1852,  settling  in  St. 

Louis. 
Com.,  Army  of  West  Virginia,  1864. 

George  Henry  Thomas 

Born,  Southampton  Co.,  Va.,  July  31, 

1816. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1840. 
Served  in  Mexican  War. 
Major  General,  April  25,  1862. 
Com.,  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  1863. 

Gouverneur  Kemble  Warren 

Born,  Cold  Springs,  N.Y.,  Jan.  8,  1830. 
Graduated,  West  Point,  1850. 
Major  General,  May  3,  1863. 
Com.,  5th  Corps,  Potomac  Army,  1863. 
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THE  GENERALS  COMPLAIN 


It  is  reported  that  Lincoln  said  on  one  occasion,  "I  shall 
not  try  to  read,  much  less  answer  all  criticisms  of  me 
and  my  associates,  else  this  office  might  as  well  be  closed 
for  any  other  business."  Nevertheless  he  was  obliged  to 
read  and  answer  most  of  the  complaints  which  came  to 
him  from  the  officers  in  the  field. 

The  question  of  rank  was  always  troublesome  and  on 
one  occasion  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  general,  "I  do  not  appre- 
ciate this  matter  of  rank  on  paper  as  you  officers  do." 
Again  and  again  jealousies  arose  between  those  who 
were,  and  those  who  were  not,  educated  at  West  Point. 
Lincoln  told  one  general,  "You  have  constantly  urged  the 
idea  that  you  were  persecuted  because  you  did  not  come 
from  West  Point  ....  this,  my  dear  general,  is,  I  fear, 
the  rock  on  which  you  have  split." 

Political  prejudice  was  continually  finding  expression 
in  the  attitude  of  the  officers  and  it  caused  Lincoln  the 
most  trouble,  with  one  of  his  generals  finally  running 
against  him  for  president  in  the  campaign  of  1864.  To 
another  officer  he  had  occasion  to  say,  "I  have  heard  in 
such  a  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your  recently  saying  that 
both  the  army  and  the  government  needed  a  dictator. 
Of  course  it  was  not  for  this  but  in  spite  of  it  that  I  have 
given  you  the  command.  Only  those  generals  who  gain 
successes  can  set  up  dictators.  What  I  ask  of  you  is  mili- 
tary success  and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship." 

Excerpts  from  a  few  letters  which  Lincoln  wrote  to 
his  generals  are  exhibited  to  show  the  difficulties  which 
continually  confronted  him. 

Washington,  July  17,  1864 
Major-General  Hunter,  Harper's  Ferry,  West  Virginia: 

Yours  of  this  morning  received.  You  misconceive.  The 
order  you  complain  of  was  only  nominally  mine,  and  was 
framed  by  those  who  really  made  it  with  no  thought  of 
making  you  a  scapegoat.  It  seemed  to  be  General  Grant's 
wish  that  the  forces  under  General  Wright  and  those 
under  you  should  join  and  drive  at  the  enemy  under  Gen- 
eral Wright.  Wright  had  the  larger  part  of  the  force,  but 
you  had  the  rank.  It  was  thought  that  you  would  prefer 
Crooks's  commanding  your  part  to  your  serving  in  person 
under  Wright.  That  is  all  of  it.  General  Grant  wishes  you 
to  remain  in  command  of  the  department,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  order  otherwise. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  July  14,  1864. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  to-day  inclosing  General  Halleck's 
letter  of  yesterday  relative  to  offensive  remarks  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  the  Postmaster-General  con- 
cerning the  military  officers  on  duty  about  Washington 
is  received.  The  general's  letter  in  substance  demands  of 
me  that  if  I  approve  the  remarks  I  shall  strike  the  names 
of  those  officers  from  the  rolls;  and  that  if  I  do  not  ap- 
prove them  the  Postmaster-General  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  Cabinet. 

Whether  the  remarks  were  really  made  I  do  not  know, 
nor  do  I  suppose  such  knowledge  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
response.  If  they  were  made,  I  do  not  approve  them;  and 
yet,  under  the  circumstances,  I  would  not  dismiss  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  therefor.  I  do  not  consider  what  may 
have  been  hastily  said  in  a  moment  of  vexation  at  so 
severe  a  loss  is  sufficient  ground  for  so  grave  a  step. 
Besides  this,  truth  is  generally  the  best  vindication 
against  slander.  I  propose  continuing  to  be  myself  the 
judge  as  to  when  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  shall  be  dis- 
missed. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  August  18,  1863 
Major-General  Blunt: 

Yours  of  July  31st  received.  Governor  Carney  did  leave 
some  papers  with  me  concerning  you;  but  they  made  no 
great  impression  upon  me,  and  I  believe  they  are  not 
altogether  such  as  you  seem  to  think.  As  I  am  not  pro- 
posing to  act  upon  them,  I  do  not  now  take  the  time  to 
reexamine  them. 

I  regret  to  find  you  denouncing  so  many  persons  as 
liars,  scoundrels,  fools,  thieves,  and  persecutors  of  your- 
self. Your  military  position  looks  critical,  but  did  any- 
body force  you  into  it?  have  you  been  ordered  to  con- 
front and  fight  10,000  men  with  3000  men  ?  The  govern- 
ment cannot  make  men;  and  it  is  very  easy,  when  a  man 
has  been  given  the  highest  commission,  for  him  to  turn 
on  those  who  gave  it  and  vilify  them  for  not  giving  him 
a  command  according  to  his  rank. 

My  appointment  of  you  first  as  a  brigadier,  and  then 
as  a  major-general,  was  evidence  of  my  appreciation  of 
your  services;  and  I  have  since  marked  but  one  thing 
in  connection  with  you  with  which  to  be  dissatisfied  .... 
I  take  the  facts  of  this  case  as  you  state  them  yourself, 
and  not  from  any  report  of  Governor  Carney,  or  other 
person. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  October  14,  1864. 
Major-General  Butler,  Butler's  Headquarters,  Virginia: 

It  is  said  that  Captain  Joseph  R.  Findley,  of  Company 
F,  76th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  has  been  summarily 
dismissed  the  service  for  supposed  skulking.  Such  repre- 
sentations are  made  to  me  of  his  good  character,  long 
service,  and  good  behavior  in  many  battles,  as  to  induce 
the  wish  that  you  would  reexamine  the  case.  At  all 
events,  send  me  a  statement  of  it  as  you  have  it. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  December  24,  1863 
Major-General  Banks: 

Yours  of  the  sixth  instant  has  been  received  and  fully 
considered.  I  deeply  regret  to  have  said  or  done  anything 
which  could  give  you  pain  or  uneasiness.  I  have  all  the 
while  intended  you  to  be  master,  as  well  in  regard  to 
reorganizing  a  State  government  for  Louisiana,  as  in 
regard  to  the  military  matters  of  the  department;  and 
hence  my  letters  on  reconstruction  have  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  been  addressed  to  you.  My  error  has  been  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  Governor  Shepley  or  any  one 
else  would  set  up  a  claim  to  act  independently  of  you; 
and  hence  I  said  nothing  expressly  upon  the  point. 

Language  has  not  been  guarded  at  a  point  where  no 
danger  was  thought  of.  I  now  tell  you  that  in  every  dis- 
pute with  whomsoever,  you  are  master  .... 

Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  August  10,  1863. 
My  dear  General  Rosecrans: 

Yours  of  the  1st  was  received  two  days  ago.  I  think 
you  must  have  inferred  more  than  General  Halleck  has 
intended,  as  to  any  dissatisfaction  of  mine  with  you.  I 
am  sure  you,  as  a  reasonable  man,  would  not  have  been 
wounded  could  you  have  heard  all  my  words  and  seen 
all  my  thoughts  in  regard  to  you.  I  have  not  abated  in 
my  kind  feeling  for  and  confidence  in  you  .... 

And  now  be  assured  once  more  that  I  think  of  you  in 
all  kindness  and  confidence,  and  that  I  am  not  watching 
you  with  an  evil  eye. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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West  Point  Record  of  Certain  Officers  who  Achieved 

Distinction  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 

and  in  the  World  War 
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Class 

Number 
Graduating 

Order  of 
Merit 

Standing  in 
Conduct 

Number  in 
Academy 

Standing   a 

t  Graduatic 

n 

NAME 

Engineering 

Ethics 

Artillery 

Infantry 

Mineralogy 

Cavalry 

Notes 

ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

1826 
1828 

42 
33 

8 
23 

29 
163 

207 
178 

12 
11 
6 

48 
3 
IS 
16 

16 
10 
7 

55 
4 
14 
28 

11 
7 
7 

40 
14 

22 
25 

20 
11 
12 

51 
4 
14 
28 

10 
9 

8 

49 
5 
14 
17 

10 
44 

a.      Lee  &  Beauregard: 

Note  the  high   standing   in   scholarship  and 

a.     ROBERT   E.    LEE 

1829 

46 

2 

5 

200 

discipline  of   Lee   and   Beauregard,  who   at 
one     time     competed     for     preeminence     in 
popular  confederate  esteem.     Charles  Ma- 
son was  No.   1,  in  the  class  of  Robert   E. 
Lee,  1829,  but  failed  to  make  his  mark  in 
History. 

b.  McClellan: 

Note    that    McClellan    (as    well    as    Lee   & 
Beauregard  in  theirs)   stood  No.  2,  in  his 
class. 

c.  U.  S.  Grant: 

JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON 
JUBAL  EARLY 
BRAXTON  BRAGG 
JOSEPH   HOOKER 
a       P.  T     BEAUREGARD 
RICHARD  S.  EWELL 
GEORGE  H.  THOMAS 

1829 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1840 
1840 
1840 

46 
50 
50 
50 
45 
42 
42 
42 

13 
18 

5 
29 

2 
13 
12 

6 

45 
195 

30 

65 

2 

128 

74 
216 

200 
211 
211 
189 
218 
213 
213 
233 

d.     W.  T.  SHERMAN 

A  popular  fallacy  is  that  U.  S.  Grant  grad- 
uated low  in  his  class.     He  stood  approxi- 
mately in  the  middle  and  relatively  higher 
than  the  following: 

Jefferson  Davis                   George  Pickett 
Joseph  Hooker                   John~B.  Hood 
James  Longstreet             Philip  H.  Sheridan 
Winfield  S.  Hancock       Hunter  Liggett 
George  A.  Custer              Robert  L.  Bollard 

d.  W.   T.   Sherman: 

Note  the  high  Academic  standing  of  W.  T. 
Sherman,   contrasted    with    his   low    stand- 
ing in  Conduct. 

e.  Longstreet  and  Pickett: 

e.     JAMES  LONGSTREET 

WILLIAM   S.   ROSECRANS 
JOHN  POPE 

c.     U.  S.  GRANT 

1842 
1S42 
1842 
1843 

56 
56 
56 
39 

54 
5 
17 
21 

160 
37 
161 
156 

217 
217 
217 
223 

SIMON   B.  BUCKNER 
WINFIELD  S.   HANCOCK 
FITZ  JOHN    PORTER 
f.     THOMAS  J.  JACKSON 
e.     GEORGE  PICKETT 

1844 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1261 

25 
25 
41 
59 
59 
59 
55 
52 
46 
35 

11 

18 
8 
17 

;9 

2 
44 
34 
13 
35 

9 
92 
62 
24 
210 
62 
204 
178 
103 

211 
211 
234 
157 
213 
153 
225 
192 
192 
134 

8 
20 
10 
12 
58 

2 
45 
40 
29 
34 

13 

11 
19 

S 
58 

2 
52 
33 

9 
26 

11 
6 
2 

11 

59 
2 
46 
28 
13 
31 

10 
11 
12 
21 
52 
3 
42 
40 
14 
33 

12 
9 
9 
11 
55 
1 
45 
28 
13 

b.    GEO.  B.  McClellan 

JOHN  B.  HOOD 
g.     PHILIP  H.  SHERIDAN 
h.     J.  E.  B.  STUART 
,.      GEORGE  A.  CUSTER 

Note    that    the    two    confederate    officers, 
Longstreet  and  Pickett,  who  had  outstand- 
ing  parts  in  the  Gettysburg  defeat,  grad- 
uated at  or  very  near  the  bottom  of  their 
respective  classes. 

f.     Stonewall  Jackson: 

1879 
1885 
1886 

66 
39 
77 

41 
27 
30 

See  column 
headed 
Discipline 

Engineering 

Law 

History 

Spanish 

Ordnance  & 
Gunnery 

Discipline 

4th  Class  Year  stood  51  out  of  83 
3rd  Class  Year  stood  30  out  of  78 

k.     HUNTER  LIGGETT 
k.     ROBERT  L.  BULLARD 
k.     JOHN  J.  PEP.SHING 

37 
31 

27 

33 
23 
33 

27 
36 

13 

58 

29 
27 
39 

21 
10 
13 

2nd  Class  Year  stood  20  out  of  62 

1st  Class  Year  stood  17  out  of  59. 

Note  the  dogged  manner  in  which  Jackson 

advanced  in  class  standing  each  of  his  four 

years  at  the  academy.    His  character  stands 

forth.     He  was  No.  1,  in  Conduct,  in  1845. 

g.      Sheridan: 

SECRETARY  OF  \ 

VAR  BAKER'S  OPINION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  WEST  POINT 

strated  its  supreme  value  to  the  country  in  the  hour  of  need.     Our  great  overseas  army  was  made 

iSS  with  which   it  was    trained  for  its  great  task  is  a  tribute  to  the  fineness  of  the  raw  material  and 

11  walks  of  life,  character  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  enduring  success       West   Point  does  many 

em   is  character  and   in   the  emergency  of  the  World  War,  our  success  rested  upon  the  character  of 

Point."— Newton   D.    Baker,  (Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  March  27,  1928,  to  Major  General 

ademy.) 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  WHITES  OPINION 
nan  to  meet  every  national    emergency    that    has    ever    confronted    the    country."      (Extract,    Gen. 

GENERAL  PERSHING'S  OPINION 
een  my  guide  throughout   my   military  career,  and    to   have   approached   the    high    ideals   of    duty, 
■it  of  West  Point,  has  to  me  a  meaning  that  nothing  else  has.      The  longer  1  live,  the  further  I  have 
things    that    inspire    the   heart   and   soul   of   young   men   at   West    Point. 

this  war,  demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  justified  itself  a  hundred  times  over,  in  furnishing    to 
n  who  have  served  here    in    the    old    West    Point    spirit."— John    J.    Pershing,    (Extract,    letter    to 

Compiled   bv:                 A.   GIBSON. 

Colonel,  C.  W.  S„ 
December   10,    1938. 

"In  the  World  War,  West  Point  again  demon 
and  led  by   West   Point  men  and  the  incredible  swiftn 
also  to  the  leadership  generated  by  West  Point.      In  a 
things  for  its  men,  but  the  highest  quality   it   gives  th 
our  leaders.      It,  therefore,  finally  rested  upon  West 
William   R.   Smith,  Superintendent,   U.   S.   Military   Ac 

"West  Point— A  school   that  has  produced  a 

Note    the    low    standing    of    Sheridan    in 
studies  and  Conduct. 

h.      J.  E.  B.  Stuart: 

Note    the    standing    of   J.    E.    B.    Stuart    in 
Cavalry  Tactics. 

i.       Custer: 

Bullard's  speech  to  the  First  Class,  1928.) 

"What  the  Academy  stands  for,  has  always  I 
honor,  and  service  to  the  country   that  are  the  real  sp 
gone   on   in   the   Service,   the   more    I    reverence   the 

Note  that  Custer  graduated  at  the  foot  of 
his  class,  was  low  in  Conduct;  and  in  Cav- 
alry Tactics  was  at  the  bottom. 

k.      A.    E.    F.    Army    Commanders: 

this  great   American   Army   in   Europe   the  splendid  m 
Superintendent   January    11.   1919). 

Note  that   none  of  the  A.E.F.  Army  Com- 
manders     graduated     high.       Also     Hunter 
Liggett   who  was  later  noted  as  a  military 
scholar  graduated  quite  low  in  his  class. 
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Old  Family  Album- A  Few  Union 
Commanders 


MAJ.    GEN.    W.    S.    HANCOCK 

Forever  enshrined  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Union  soldiers  and  the 
nation-at-large,  for  their  magnifi- 
cent patriotic  contribution  in  the 
War  between  the  States,  the  corps 
and  departmental  commanders 
deserve  to  be  gratefully  recalled 
at  encampments  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
Reading  left  to  right:  No.  1, 
Ma.ior-  General  Winfield  Scott 
Hancock,  commander  of  the  Sec- 


MAJ.    GEN    LEW    WALLACE 

ond  Army  Corps,  whom  McClel- 
lan  called  "Hancock  the  Superb." 
Distinguished  for  bravery  and 
fine  leadership  at  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg, 
and  a  conspicuous  figure  in  army 
councils.  No.  2,  Major-General 
Lew  Wallace,  commander  of  the 
Eighth  Army  Corps.  A  volunteer 
colonel  at  the  start  of  the  war,  he 
headed  a  division  at  Fort  Donel- 


MAJ.    GEN.    A.    E.    BURNSIDE 

son  and  Shiloh,  and  rose  to 
major-general  by  virtue  of  his 
great  service,  later  serving  under 
Grant  in  Virginia.  No.  3,  Major- 
General  Ambrose  Everett  Burn- 
side,  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  the  Fredericksburg 
campaign.  For  gallant  service  at 
Bull  Run,  he  was  made  a  brig- 
adier-general and  then  major- 
general,  of  volunteers,  and   given 


MAJ.    GEN.   G.    H.   THOMAS 

command  of  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps.  An  able  officer,  he  is  best 
recalled  for  his  service  under 
Grant  in  the  closing  operatons. 
No.  4,  Major-General  George 
Henry  Thomas,  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  the 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  campaign, 
including  Stone's  River,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta. 
Distinguished   himself   in   Atlanta 


i Photographs    froii    the    Herbert    Wells    Pay    Collection) 
MAJ.    GEN.    PHIL    SHERIDAN  MAJ.    GEN.    GEORGE   MEADE 


campaign  and  the  crushing  de- 
feat of  Bragg  at  Nashville.  Called 
"the  Rock  of  Chickamauga,"  when 
he  held  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
against  great  odds.  No.  5,  Major- 
General  Philip  Henry  Sheridan, 
commander  of  the  Army  of  Shen- 
andoah in  1864,  led  a  division  at 
Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 
and  commanded  the  cavalry  corps 
of  the  Army   of  the   Potomac  in 


Wilderness  campaign.  Best  known 
as  a  dashing  cavalry  leader— as 
witness  his  memorable  ride  at 
Winchester.  No.  6,  Major-General 
George  Gordon  Meade,  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in 
Gettysburg  campaign,  also  in 
Wilderness  campaign  and  siege  of 
Petersburg.  Chief  in  command  at 
Gettysburg,  where  the  Confed- 
erate advance  was  checked— not 
very  decisively  but  with  great 
moral  effect. 


Records  Show  U.S.  Plea  for  Gai 


Lincoln's  Cognizance  of 

Bid  to  Italian  Hero 

Indicated. 

Washington,  Dec.  2  (U.R)— State 
Department  records  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  Building  revealed 
today  a  letter  written  by  William 
H.  Seward,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  State,  asking  Gui- 
seppe  Giribaldi,  famed  Italian 
General,  to  assume  command  of 


a  Union  Army  unit  during  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

Seward,  acting  through  a  go- 
between,  used  the  phrase  "this 
Government"  in  seeking  Gari- 
baldi's services  and  promised  him 
the  rank  of  Major  Geenral. 

The  question  of  whether  Lin- 
coln solicited  Garibaldi  for  a 
Union  Army  command  precipi- 
tated a  controversy  among  Amer- 
ican historians  after  the  Rome 
radio  said  Sunday  night  that  Lin- 
coln made  such  a  request.  The 
famed  biographer  of  Lincoln, 
Carl  Sandburg,  said  the  Italian 


claim  was  "one  more  of  those 
goofy  ideas  that  come  out  of 
Italy." 

State  Department  records  dis- 
closed that  Seward  asked  the  aid 
of  Henry  S.  Sanford,  American 
Minister  to  Belgium,  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. But  the  attempt  to 
lure  Garibaldi  from  Italy  failed 
when  his  demand  that  he  be  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Union 
forces  was  turned  down.  The 
constitution  designates  the  Presi- 
dent as  commander-in-chief. 

Use  of  the  phrase  "this  govern- 
ment" in  Seward's  first  letter  to 
Sanford    indicates    that    perhaps 


U 
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i)aldi  to  Aid  Union  Army  In  '61 


icoln  knew  of  the  negotiations 
there   is   no   direct   evidence 
at  he  did. 

["he  correspondence  shows  that 
iribaldi  first  declined  to  come 
America  because  "my  country 
|eds  me"  but  said  he  was  "very 
Ippy"  to  have  received  the  re- 
aest.  One  letter  shows  that 
ing  Emanuel  II.  of  Italy  sub- 
Iquently  agreed  to  let  Garibaldi 
Minquish  his  duties  so  he  might 
£rve  the  Union  forces. 

In  a  letter  to  Sanford  July  27, 
r861,  Seward  wrote: 
j  "I  expect  you  to  put  yourself 
h  once  in  relations  with  the  cel- 


ebrated warrior  (Garibaldi)  for 
liberty.  Tell  him  this  govern- 
ment believes  that  his  services  in 
the  present  struggle  for  the  unity 
and  liberty  of  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  extremely  useful, 
and  more  they  are  warmly  de- 
sired  and  requested." 

Seward  also  directed  Sanford 
to  tell  Garibaldi  that  "this  gov- 
ernment hopes  he  will  accept 
this  invitation,  if  possible,  as  it 
is  certain  that  the  failure  of  the 
American  union,  if  such  a  thing 
is  possible,  would  be  a  disaster 
for  the  cause  of  human  liberty, 


equally  in  Europe  as  in  the  whole 
world." 

"Tell  him,"  continued  the  let- 
ter, "he  will  have  the  grade  of 
major  general  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  with  relative  sal- 
ary and  with  the  cordial  approval 
of  the  whole  American  people. 

"Tell  him  we  have  abundant 
means  of  men  and  money  and 
that  we  form  an  entire  nation 
resolute  to  remain  free  and 
united. 

"General  Garibaldi  must  rec- 
ognize in  me,  not  only  an  official 
of  the  government,  but  an  old, 
sincere  personal  friend." 
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Historian  Denies  Lincoln  Asked 
Garibaldi  to  Lead  Union  Armies 


URBANA,  111.,  Dec.  1  (UP)— 
Professor  James  G.  Randall,  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  today  denied  Italian 
assertions  that  Lincoln  offered 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  famed  Italian 
patriot,  command  of  the  Union 
army  in  the  civil  war,  but  revealed 
that  the  United  States  state  de- 
partment did  make  such  an  offer 

Randall,  University  of  Illinois 
historian,  said  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Lincoln  himself  had  any  part 
in  the  affair. 

The  Rome  radio  was  reported  to 
have  advanced  the  Italian  claim  in 
a  series  of  broadcasts  on  Italy's 
contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  United  States.  The  report  said 
Garibaldi  accepted  Lincoln's  offer, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Italian 
government,  but  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  be  given  supreme 
command. 

Rome  added  that  Lincoln  was 
forced  to  reject  Garibaldi's  offer  be- 
cause the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  President 
must  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armed  forces.  / 

Randall  said  the  full  account  of 
the  American  offer  was  to  be  found 
in  the  diary  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams,    United   States    minister    to 


Britain.  Randall  said  Adams's  au- 
thority was  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  Proceedings,  Third 
Series,  Volume  1,  Page  320. 

"It  appears,"  Randall  said,  "that 
in  the  summer  of  1861  the  United 
States  state  department  sent  one) 
of  its  foreign  diplomats,  H.  S.  San- 
ford,  a  letter  of  instructions  to  offer 
Garibaldi  a  commission  as  major 
general  in  the  Union  army,  this 
being  the  highest  army  rank  then 
in  the  gift  of  the  President. 

"The  matter  was  bungled  by  a 
certain  James  W.  Quiggle,  United 
States  consul  at  Antwerp,  who  gave 
Garibaldi  the  impression  that  he 
was  being  invited  to  take  supreme 
command  in  America. 

"Adams  records  that  Garibaldi 
was  dissatisfied  and  replied  that 
he  could  not  think  of  going  to 
America  without  having  the  power 
of  a  dictator  with  authority  to 
emancipate  the  slaves.  On  this  note 
'the  medley  of  blunders'  ended, 
wrote  Adams,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped." 

Carl  Sandburg,  famed  biographer 
of  Lincoln,  said  at  his  home  at  New 
Troy,  Mich.,  that  the  Italian  claim 
concerning  an  offer  by  Lincoln  to 
Garibaldi  was  "one  more  of  those 
goofy  affairs  that  come  out  of 
Italy." 
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LINCOLN'S  GENERALS  —  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A  bibliography  of  all  the  books  and 
pamphlets  written  about  or  by  Union 
generals,  serving  in  the  Civil  War, 
would  neither  be  possible  in  a  single 
issue  of  this  bulletin,  nor  come  under 
the  plan  in  mind  for  this  series  of 
Lincoln  reference  books.  In  attempting 
to  name  some  of  the  outstanding 
volumes  which  should  be  found  in  a 
library  of  collateral  Lincolniana,  there 
is  room  here  for  only  a  few  of  the 
biographical  studies  of  the  generals 
who  came  in  constant  contact  with 
Lincoln,  and  who  in  some  specific  way 
have  contributed  valuable  information 
about  the  Commander  in  Chief.  These 
titles  that  follow,  with  their  respective 
authors,  have  found  their  way  into  the 
collateral  library  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Foundation.  In  some  in- 
stances where  the  military  leaders 
have  had  political  ambitions  also, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  reveal 
some  Lincoln  contact,  these  titles  are 
listed.  Many  other  books  and  pam- 
phlets referring  to  the  generals  men- 
tioned have  been  omitted  because  they 
have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  Lincoln 
story.  No  books  or  pamphlets  relating 
to  Lincoln's  generals  eligible  for  list- 
ing in  Lincoln  bibliographies  are  men- 
tioned here. 
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Ulysses  S.  Grant 
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32pp.,  1931. 
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tox, 347pp.,  1942. 
Childs,  George  W.,  Recollection  of  Gen. 

Grant,  104pp.,  1890. 
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Grant,  172pp.,  1868. 
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vols.,  1885. 
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524pp.,  1928. 

Henry  Wagner  Halleck 
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Halleck' s    Report    Received,    23pp., 
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Winfield  Seott  Hancock 
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Career    of    Winfield    S.    Hancock, 

502pp.,  1880. 
Goodrich,  Frederick  E.,  The  Life  and 
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The  Life  of  Winfield  Scott  Hancock, 
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cock, 1880. 
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Croffut,  W.  A.,  Fifty  Years  in  Camp 

and  Field,  Diary  of  Maj.  Gen.  Ethan 

Allen  Hitchcock,  514pp.,  1909. 
Oliver  Otis  Howard 
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Oliver  Otis  Howard,  38pp.,  1910. 
Howard,    O.    O.,    Autobiography    of 

Oliver  Otis  Howard,  2  vols.,  1908. 
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Keyes,  E.  D.,  Fifty  Years'  Observa- 
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Military,  515pp.,  1884. 
John  A.  Logan 
Dawson,  George  F.,  Life  and  Services 

of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  580pp.,  1887. 
Redpath,  John  Clark,  Life  and  Public 

Services  of  James  G.  Blaine  .  .  . 

together  vAth  a  Sketch  of  the  Life 

of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  560pp.,  1884. 
George  Brinton  McClellan 
Campaign  Doc.  No.  4,  Life  and  Serv- 
ices  of   Geo.   B.   McClellan,    63pp., 

1864. 
Eckenrode,  H.  J.  and  Conrad,  Bryan, 
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Saved  the  Union,  296pp.,  1941. 
Hillard,  G.  S.,  Life  and  Campaign  of 

George  B.  McClellan,  391pp.,  1864. 
Ketcham,    Hiram,    Gen.    McClellan's 

Peninsular  Campaign,  72pp.,  1864. 
McClellan,  George  B.,  Report  on  the 

Organization  and  Campaign  of  the 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  465pp.,  1864. 
McClellan,  George  B.,  McClellan's  Own 

Story,  678pp.,  1887. 
McClellan,  George  B.,  Regulations  and 

Instructions  for  the  Field  Service 

of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  in  Time  of  War, 

216pp.,  1861. 
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Peterson  and  Bros.,  The  Life,  Cam' 
paign  and  Public  Services  of  George 
B.  McClellan,  194pp.,  1864. 

Union  Congressional  Committee,  Mc- 
Clellan's Military  Career,  Reviewed 
and  Exposed,  32pp.,  1864. 

Wilkes,  George,  McClellan  from  Ball's 
Bluff  to  Antietam,  40pp.,  1863. 

Wilkes,  George,  McClellan,  Who  is  He? 

What  Has  He  Done?,  12pp.,  1862. 

Ormsby  M.  Mitchel 

Headley,  P.  C,  The  Patriot  Boy,  or, 
Life  and  Career  of  Major-General 
Ormsby  M.  Mitchel,  278pp.,  1865. 

John  Pope 

Baylor,  O.  W.,  John  Pope,  Kentuckian, 

His  Life  and  Times,  485pp.,  1943. 

John  M.  Schofield 

Schofield,  J.  M.,  Forty-six  Years  in  the 
Army,  577pp.,  1897. 

Winfield  Scott 

Barnes,  A.  S.,  The  Life  of  Gen.  Scott, 
32pp.,  n.d. 

Elliot,  Charles  W.,  Winfield  Scott,  the 
Soldier  and  the  Man,  817pp.,  1937. 

Hall,  John  B.,  The  Life  and  Military 
Character  of  Major  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott,  36pp.,  1847. 
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1852. 

King  and  Baird,  The  Gen.  Scott  Al- 
manac for  the  Year  1853,  36pp., 
(1852). 

Mansfield,  Edward  D.,  The  Life  of 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  366pp.,  1846. 

Scott,  Winfield,  The  Private  Letter  of 
Lieut.  Gen.  Scott  and  Ex-President 
Buchanan  Reply,  24pp.,  1862. 

Smith,  Arthur  D.  H.,  Old  Fuss  and 
Feathers,  The  Life  and  Exploits  of 
Lieut.  General  Winfield  Scott, 
386pp.,  1937. 

Strother,  P.  H.,  Illustrated  Life  of  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott,  144pp.,  1847. 
Philip  Henry  Sheridan 

Sheridan,  P.  H.,  Personal  Memoirs  of 
P.  H.  Sheridan,  2  vols.,  1888. 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman 

Bowman,  S.  M.  and  Irwin,  R.  B.,  Sher- 
man and  His  Campaigns,  512pp., 
1865. 

Howe,  M.  A.  DeWolf,  Home  Letters 
of  Gen.  Sherman,  412pp.,  1909. 

Johnson,  W.  Fletcher,  Life  of  Wm. 
Tecumseh  Sherman,  607pp.,  1891. 

Sherman,  P.  Tecumseh,  General  Sher- 
man in  the  Last  Year  of  the  Civil 
War,  21pp.,  1908. 

Sherman,  Wm.  T.,  Memoirs  by  William 
T.  Sherman  by  Himself,  405pp., 
1891. 

Thorndike,  Rachel  Sherman,  The 
Sherman  Letters.  388pp.,  1894. 

Upson,  Theodore,  With  Sherman  to  the 
Sea,  181pp.,  1943. 

Henry  Warren  Slocnm 

Slocum,  Charles  E.,  The  Life  and  Serv- 
ices of  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Warren 
Slocum,  391pp.,  1913. 
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A  Strange  Business 
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In  the  midst  of  atrocity  stories  comes  the 
strange  tale  of  an  American  lieutenant  and  a  Ger- 
man sergeant  who  argued  philos- 
ophy in  a  drainage  ditch  in  no 
man's  land  during  the  battle  for 
the  Volturno  River. 

Both  men  got  there  honorably. 
The  lieutenant  dove  for  the  ditch 
when  a  shell  landed  in  the  midst 
of  his  platoon,  only  to  be  knocked 
unconscious  when  one  of  his  com- 
panions tripped  a  mine. 

Just  as  he  came  to  he  saw  the 
German  sergeant  and  two  privates 
coming  up  the  ditch  firing  their 
pistols.  At  this  point  in  most 
stories  the  Germans  finish  off  the 
wounded  men. 

But  a  doctor  happened  to  be  there  giving  first 
aid,  and  when  the  German  sergeant  saw  his  Red 
Cross  emblem  he  ordered  his  men  to  stop  shooting. 
Then,  in  perfect  English,  he  introduced  himself  to 
the  American  lieutenant  as  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  Hamburg  University. 

A  Lawyer  from  Texas. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  lieutenant  said  he  was  a 
lawyer  from  Texas,  and  they  both  sat  down  to  talk 
things  over.     The  German  was  in  a  mellow  mood. 

"There  is  no  reality  except  thought.  Perhaps 
you  don'tj  agree?" 

For  answer,  the  American  mentioned  the  reality 
of  the  bullets  whining  overhead. 

Nevertheless,  the  German  sergeant  became  so 
involved  in  his  argument  that  by  the  time  he  got 
up  to  leave  Americans  were  all  over  the  field.  Cut 
down  by  machine-gun  fire  a  few  feet  from  the 
ditch,  he  was  retrieved  and  made  prisoner  by  the 
American  lieutenant. 

In  the  last  war  there  were  many  stories  of 
fraternization,    but   none    on    so   elevated    a   plane. 

Generals  Think  Differently. 

Generals  have  the  theory  that  it  is  bad  for 
morale  to  allow  soldiers  in  their  odd  moments  to 
relax  in  their  hatred  of  the  foe.  And  they  may  be 
right,  although  the  Civil  War  was  the  best  natured 
and  the  bloodiest  in  our  history. 

Tobacco,  coffee,  newspapers,  jackknives  and 
common  gossip  were  daily  exchanged  by  Confed- 
erate and  Union  pickets,  who  saluted  each  other 
as  "bluebelly"  and  "butternut." 

The  night  before  Lincoln  visited  Joe  Hooker's 
army  at  Fredericksburg  a  Confederate  picket  called 
across  the  river  asking  if  "Abe  and  his  wife"  had 
come  yet.  And  a  strange  thing  happened  the  next 
day  when  the  President  took  his  boy  Tad  down  to 
the  river  bank  to  look  at  the  enemy. 

Seeing  them,  two  enemy  pickets  began  yelling 
that  the  Yanks  had  been  licked  at  Fort  Sumter. 
Then  a  Confederate  officer,  attracted  by  the  com- 
motion, surveyed  them  with  a  fieldglass.  What  he 
made  out  no  one  knows  for  sure,  but  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  made  a  sweeping  bow. 

War  is  a  strange  business.  A  few  weeks  later 
these  armies  tangled  at  Chancellorsville. 

And  Lincoln  was  a  strange  commander  in  chief. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  war  he  spoke  hopefully  of 
"a  fraternal  feeling  growing  up  between  our  men 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  rebel  soldiers,"  as  if  it 
might  be  something  to  build  on  after  the  war. 
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To  our  desk  last  week  came  a 
pamphlet  of  11  pages  entitled  Lin- 
coln and  "Old  Buster,''  for  which 
we  are  deeply  grateful  and  we  ex- 
tend our  thanks  to  J.  Winston  Cole- 
man, of  Lexington,  the  author,  for 
sending  it. 

Lincoln  and  "Old  Buster"  first 
appeared  in  the  Lincoln  Herald,  a 
publication  of  Lincoln  University 
Hairogate,  Tenn.,  February,  1944.  Ii 
is  the  story  of  Judge  George  Rob- 
ertson, Lexington,  and  his  relation 
ship  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.     Coleman-    describes       Judge 
Robertson  as  one  of    the     "promin 
ent  political    leaders     and     colorfu] 
characters     with     whom     Abraham 
Lincoln  became  acquainted     durin£ 

his  visits  to  Lexington,  Kentucky.' 
He  was  a  noted  jurist,  statesman 
and  highly  respected  citizen.  In 
physical  appearance,  according  to 
Mr.  Coleman,  Judge  Robertson  was 
a  "big  boned,  fleshy  man  affection- 
ately known  in  his  latter  years  as 
'Old  Buster.'" 

Judge  Robertson  was  born  in 
Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Kentucky  and 
Dick's  rivers  on  November  18.  1790. 
When  he  was  12  years  old  his  fath- 
er died,  leaving  him  the  head  of  the 
household  and  main  support  for  his 
mother  and  three  sisters. 

I  found  Mr.  Coleman's  sketch  on 
Judge  Robertson  and  his  association 
v/ith  Abraham  Lincoln  intensely  in- 
teresting, not  alone  because  I  am 
an  ardent  student  of  Lincoln  lore 
but  also  because  in  the  writing  of 
my  book,  "John  Pope,  Kentuckian," 
1  wrote  several  paragraphs  about 
the  election  of  Robertson  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Coleman  states  that  Robert- 
son was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1829.  I  find, 
by  referring  to  my  book  on  John 
Pope,  that  the  nominations  oi 
George  Robertson  and  Joseph  R. 
Underwood  to  be  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  were  submitted  to 
the  State  Senate  at  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  winter  of  1828.  The  nomina- 
tions were  greeted  by  an  immediate 
storm  of  protest,  they  being  op- 
posed by  Ben  Hardin,  of  Bardstowm 
and  others,  leaders  of  the  so-called 
Old  Court  Party.. 

John  Pope,  then  a  senator  from 
Washington  county,  was  the  prin- 
cipal advocate  in  the  senate  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations  of 
Robertson  and  Underwood.  Hit 
peech  in  reply  to  Hardin,  familiar- 
ly known  in  Kentucky  history  a.' 
"Butcherknife  Ben,"  was  a  master 
piece    of   legislative    argument    am 


oratory. 

From   about    1819    to    1828      Ken 
tucky   had  been  in  the  throes  of  a 
bitter  legislative  and  judicial  strug- 
gle which  threatened   at     times     to 
break  into  open  civil     war.     For     a 
time     there     was     witnessed       thf 
spectacle  of  two  separate     supreme 
courts  sitting     at     Frankfort,     each 
claiming  to  be  the  rightful  supreme  I 
tribunal  for  the  State  of  Kentucky 
Old  party  lines  wore  erased  and  the  | 
State  was  divided  into  two  political 
camps,  the  one  known  as     the     Old 
Court  Party  and  the  other     as    the 
New  Court  Party. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  con- 
troversy, Pope  was  allied  with  the 
Old  Court  Party,  as  were  Hardin 
and  his  cousin,  the  inimicable  Ro- 
bert Wicklirfe,  of  Lexington.  L  ai 
on,  however,  in  an  effort  to  enect 
peace  within  the  Commonwealth 
Pope  switched  to  a  middle-of-the- 
road  position  and  eventually  joined 
with  the  members  of  the  New  Court 
Party.  Hardin  and  Wickliffe  re- 
mained "die-hard"  Old  Court  fac 
tionalists  and  continued  to  resist 
the  appointment  to  public  office  oi 
any  and  all  men  who  had  been  al- 
lied with  the  New  Court  Partv. 

Robertson  and  Underwood  had 
been  New  Court  men  and  for  thk 
Hardin  opposed  their  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  in  1828.  In  a  long 
speech,  directed  at  both  Robertson 
and  Underwood,  but  more  particu- 
larly at  the  former,  Hardin  asked 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  nomina- 
tions. He  declared  that  the  Senate 
should  keep  on  rejecting  guberna- 
torial nominations  until  there  be 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  two 
men  who  would  be  agreeable  to  all 
parties  concerned.  He  said  ht 
could  not  cast  his  vote  for  Robert- 
son and  Underwood  and  that  he  did 
not  see  how  any  member  of  the 
Senate  who  had  aligned  with  the 
Old  Court  party  could  do  so. 

Pope,  in  his  reply  to  Hardin,  took 
a  more  charitable  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. He  said  he  could  not  see  eve 
to  eye  with  some  of  his  past  politi- 
cal allies  who  wanted  Robertson 
and  Underwood  rejected  because 
they  had  been  New  Court  men.  He 
argued  that  the  only  question  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  was:  "Dc 
the  individuals  nominated  posses: 
the  requisite  qualifications,  and  an 
exceptonal  character?  If  they  do 
party  politics  should  not  be  made 
a  conclusive  objection  to  them." 

Robertson  and  Underwood  were 
finally  elevated  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  Mr.  Coleman  says  in  his 
pamphlet  that  Robertson  "occupied 
that  eminently  responsible  position 
lor  nearly  fifteen  years." 
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Lincoln  once  took 
command  of  troops 

Abe  Lincoln,  first  President  to  visit  American  troops  in 
the  field,  decided  once  he  would  take  over  active  command  of 
the  Army  and  eve  nwent  so  far  as  to  issue  "General  Order  No. 
1,"  ordering  a  forward  movement  of  Northern  troops. 


Gen.    McClellan,    the    Union    com- 
manding'   general     then,    was    busy 
with  his  own  battle  plans,  however, 
and   completely  disregarded    the  or 
der.     Lincoln   never   tried   again. 

Paul  M.  Angle,  librarian  of  the 
Illinois  State  historical  society  in 
Springfield  and  an  authority  on  Lin- 
coln, thinks  McClellan  was  right. 
Discussing  this  bit  of  Lincolniana 
in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Great  Emancipator's  birthday 
tomorrow,  Angle  said  the  historical 
society's  library  contains  a  letter 
written  in  1862  by  Dr.  Anson  G. 
Henry  of  Springfield,  a  friend  of 
Lincoln,  which  reads: 

"If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  had  compelled  his  subordi- 
nates to  carry  out  the  plan  he  nur- 
tured, the  Rebellion  would  have  been 
crushed  months  ago." 

Angle  doesn't  agree.  "Lincoln 
had  no  real  military  experience  to 
fit  him  for  field  command,"  he  said. 
"He  served  30  days  as  a  captain  in 
the  Blackhawk  war  and  two  later 
30-day  enlistments  as  a  private.  Al- 
most without  exception,  the  Civil 
War  leaders  of  both  sides  were  pro- 
fessional soldiers.' 

Angle  noted  that  Gen.  McClellan's 
plans,  for  which  he  ignored  Lin- 
coln's ideas,  later  proved  sound — 
although  not  until  they  were 
rammed  through  by  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant  in  1864. 

LINCOLN'S  STRATEGY 
An  idea  of«  Lincoln's  strategy 
comes  from  another  item  in  the 
society's  collection — a  diary  kept  by 
Orville  Hickman  Browning  of 
Quincy,  111.,  legislator,  politician  and 
close  friend  of  Lincoln. 

On  Jan.  12,  1862,  he  recorded,  he 
had  "a  long  talk  with  the  President 
about  the  war." 

"He  told  me  he  was  thinking  of 
taking  the  field  himself,"  Browning 
wrote,  "and  suggested  several  plans 
of  operation.  One  was  to  threaten 
all  their  positions  at  the  same  time 
with  superior  force,  and  as  they 
weakened  one  to  strengthen  another, 
seize  and  hold  the  one  weakened." 
Strategist  or  not,  Lincoln  had 
plenty  of  other  attributes  which 
Americans  disregarded  then  but 
which  the  nation  commemorates 
each  Feb.  12. 

Two  special  services  are  sched- 
uled here,  in  addition  to  the  many 
other  lesser  programs  which  will 
take  place  in  schools  and  other  pub- 
lic places. 

SERVICE  IN  LIBRARY 
The  46th  annual  Lincoln's  birth- 
day service  will  be  held  at  2  PM  to- 
morrow in  Memorial  hall  at  the 
Chicago  Public  library,  85  E.  Ran- 
dolph, under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grand  Army  Hall  and  Memorial 
Assn.  of  Illinois. 


the  Philippines,  is  to  be  principal 
speaker  at  the  special  Lincoln  an- 
niversary program  of  the  Sunday 
Evening  club  in  Orchestra  hall  at 
8  PM  today. 


Noble  W.  Lee  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  will  deliver  the  ad- 
dress on  Lincoln,  and  Capt.  Thomas 
Ambrose,  a  Civil  War  Veteran  will 
read  the  Gettysburg  address.  Other 
Civil  War  veterans  are  to  be  pres- 
ent and  the  Board  of  Trade  Legion 
post  band  is  to  play  a  concert  from 
1:30  to  2  PM. 

Francis  B.  Sayre,  diplomatic  ad- 
viser of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  administration! 
and   former  high    commissioner 
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Ttmt*  Lincoln's  Generals  '/JA> 

To  thb  Editor  of  The  Nkw  York:  Times  : 

The   essential   American   tradition  of 
Lincoln    has    been    forgotten    by    those  , 
trying   to   establish    the   principle   that 
military    authority    is    independent    of 
and  possibly  superior  to  civil  authority. 

Early   in   March,    1865,    Gen.    Robert  j 
E.  Lee  communicated  to  General  Grant  i 
his   desire    for    terms.    General    Grant,  \ 
contrary  to  popular  understanding  to-  '■ 
day,  did  not  on  his  own  initiative  reply 
to  Lee  at  all.   He  took  the  communica- 
tion   to    Lincoln    for    directives.     Tut; 
NEW    YORK    TIMES    of    April    24,    1865,. 
printed    a    War    Department    bulletin 
which  tells  us  what  happened: 

"On  the  night  of  3rd  of  March,  while 
President  Lincoln  and  the  Cabinet  were 
at  the  Capitol,  a  telegram  from  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  brought  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  informing  him  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  requested  an  interview  or 
conference,  to  make  an  arrangement 
for  terms  of  peace.  General  Grant's 
telegram  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who,  after  pondering  a  few  minutes, 
took  his  pen  and  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  the  following  reply,  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  anc' 
Secretary  of  War.  *  *  *" 

The  message  written  by  Lincoln  aw 
signed  by  Stanton  read:  "The  Presi- 
dent directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he 
wishes  you  to  have  no  u  conference 
with  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the 
capitulation  of  Lee's  army  or  on  solely 
minor  of  purely  jnilitary  matters. 

"He  instructs  me  to  say  that  you 
are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  up- 
on any  political  questions;  such  ques- 
tions the  President  holds  in  his  own 
hands,  and  will  submit  them  to  no 
military  conferences  or  conventions. 

"Meanwhile  you  are  to  press  to  the 
utmost  your  military  advantages." 

Shortly  thereafter,  without  knowing 
of  Lincoln's  message  to  Grant,  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman  had  a  communica- 
tion from  Confederate  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  proposing  a  similar  con- 
ference. General  Sherman,  who  was 
riding  high,  having  just  completed  his 
famous  march  through  Georgia  to  the 
sea,  made  a  great  mistake  by  entering 
directly  into  an  armistice  agreement 
with  Johnston  and  in  actually  working 
out  a  proposed  agreement  on  terms. 
For  this  he  was  publicly  and 
severely  rebuked  by  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton.  .Although  Sherman  was  the  ' 
lion  of  the  hour,  sharing  honors  with 
only  General  Grant,  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  ordered  General  Grant  to 
supersede  General  Sherman  without 
further  ado.  This  proposed  "firing"  of 
General  Sherman  did  not  go  into  effect 
because  General  Sherman  apologized, 
saying  "I  admit  my  folly  in  embracing 
in  a  military  convention  any  civil 
matters."  Walter  Wilson. 

East  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  May  28,  1951. 
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OPINION  OF  THE  PAPERS 

Guessing  Game 

A  high  fever  seems  to  be  raging  among  the  political  prog- 
nosticators  in  the  United  States.  To  judge  from  a  recent  report 
from  Washington,  the  occupational  hazards  of  long-range  fore- 
casting,   which   were   underlined 


were  underlined  so 
heavily  by  the  electoral  upset  of 
November,  1948,  may  be  even  more 
perilous  if  current  techniques  are 
carried  forward   into   1952. 

Much  speculation  has,  quite  nat- 
urally, centered  around  the  person 
of  Gen.  Eisenhower,  who  recently 
returned  to  Washington  for  con- 
sultations with  President  Truman 
on  progress  in  European  defense. 
On  his  way  into  the  White  House, 
the  general  was  observed  to  pause 
for  a  moment  to  glance  at  a  famous 
painting,  "The  Peacemakers"  by 
George  P.  A.  Healey. 

IMMEDIATELY  tongues  began  to 
buzz  and  four  separate  interpreta- 
tions of  the  incident  started  the  po- 
litical rounds.  The  painting  repre- 
sents a  Civil  War  meeting  between 
four  men,  only  two  weeks  before 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  and  his 
Confederate  armies.  The  group 
consists  of  President  Lincoln,  Gens. 
Grant  and  Sherman  and  Adm. 
David  Dixon  Porter.  The  question 
is:  Which  figure  attracted  the  in- 
terest  of   Gen.   Eisenhower? 

The  answer,  if  one  is  to  be- 
lieve the  prognosticators,  is  all  im- 
portant as  a  clue  to  the  workings 
of  the  general's  mind.    For  if  it  was 


Lincoln,  then  clearly  Ms  thought 
must  have  been  that  here  was  the 
first  Republican  president  and  he, 
Eisenhower,  may  well  regard  him- 
self as  the  people's  choice  for  the 
next  Republican  chief  executive. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  appalling 
possibility  exists  that  he  may  have 
been  contemplating  Gen.  Grant,  a 
military  man  who  became  a  Repub- 
lican president  and  failed  conspicu- 
ously to  cover  himself  with  glory 
in  a  political  role.  In  that  case, 
obviously,  Gen.  Eisenhower  would 
have  been  muttering  under  his 
breath  a  fervent  "Not  for  me." 

THtE     POSSIBILITIES    are     not, 

however,  exhausted.  For  there  was 
also  Gen.  Sherman  who  said  "No" 
and  refused  to  budge. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  anyone  that  Gen.  Eisenhower, 
like  some  other  humans,  may 
simply  be  fond  of  pictures. 

Perhaps  one  of  these  days  some- 
one will  photograph  the  general 
washing  his  hands,  a  sign  no  doubt 
that  he  is  through  with  all  this  po- 
litical nonsense  and  that  the  prog- 
nosticators can  sleep  soundly  in 
their   cots. 

— Winnipeg  Free  Press 


'THE  PEACEMAKERS' 

Famous  Civil  War  painting  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  three 
of  his  top  commanders  conferring  during  the  closing  days 
of  war.  Shown  are  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  Lincoln,  and  Adm.  David  Dixon  Porter. 
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With  Lincoln,  "Malice 
Toward  None"  Was 
a  Working  Principle 

Certainly  one  test  of  a  large-minded 
man  is  an  ability  to  judge  associates 
and  inferiors  on  their  merits  and  with- 
out personal  bias  or  attention  to  past 
grievances.  In  many  places  it  is  against 
the  law  to  discriminate  against  people 
because  of  their  race  or  color,  but  up  to 
now  no  statute  has  been  passed  for- 
bidding a  politician  or  the  head  of  a 
great  industry  to  bar  a  man  from  useful 
activity  because  "he  once  did  me  a 
dirty  trick." 

The  example  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  cited  about  this  time  every  year  for 
all  sorts  of  qualities,  but  perhaps  the 
outstanding  one  was  his  ability  to  put 
personalities  and  prejudice  behind  him 
when  the  question  at  hand  was  the 
appointment  of  a  general  or  a  Cabi- 
net member.  (Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Lincoln  was  surrounded  by  men  who 
abused  him  behind  his  back  and 
even  carried  on  cabals  against  him. 
But,  because  Lincoln  believed  that 
the  services  of  these  men  were  needed 
in  the  national  interest,  he  made  no 
move  of  reprisal. 

Illustrating  this  point  is  a  letter 
which  the  Civil  War  President  wrote 
to  General  Joe  Hooker  in  January  of 
186*3  upon  placing  that  officer  at  the 
head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Hooker  was  one  of  the  loudest  and 
most  unfair  of  Lincoln's  critics,  but 
this  in  part  is  what  the  President 
wrote  to  him: 

"General:  I  have  placed  you  at  the 
head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Of  course,  I  have  done  this  upon 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient 
reasons,  and  yet  I  think  it  best  for 
you  to  know  that  there  are  some 
things  in  regard  to  which  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied  with  you.  I  believe  you 
to  be  a  brave  and  skillful  soldier, 
which,  of  course,  I  like.  I  also  believe 
that  you  do  not  mix  politics  with 
your  profession,  in  which  you  are 
right.  .  .  . 

"I  have  heard,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
believe  it,  of  your  recently  saying  that 
both  the  Army  and  Government 
needed  a  dictator.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have 
given  you  the  command.  Only  those 
generals  who  gain  successes  can  set 
up  dictators.  What  I  now  ask  of  you 
is  military  success,  and  I  will  risk  the 
dictatorship.  .  .  . 

"1  much  fear  that  the  spirit  that 
you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the 
Army  of  criticising  their  Commander 
and  withholding  confidence  from  him 
will  now  turn  upon  you.  I  will  assist 
you  as  far  as  I  can  to  put  it  down. 
Neither  you  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were 
alive  again,  could  get  any  good  out 
of  an  army  while  such  a  spirit  pre- 
vailed in  it;  and  now  beware  of 
rashness,  but  with  energy  and  sleep- 
less vigilance  go  forward  and  give  us 
victories." 

Hooker  disappointed  Lincoln.  After 
allowing  him  ample  time  to  prove 
himself,  the  President  supplanted 
him.  But  Hooker's  demotion  was  due 
to  proved  incapacity,  not  to  his  past 
intrigues  against  Lincoln.  Few  states- 
men have  shown  selflessness  like  this. 


as  a  capital  asset.  The  resulting  si- 
phoning of  increases  in  private  capital 
into  the  public  treasury  is  actually  an 
appropriation  of  capital. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  duplicate 
this  confiscatory  levy  in  any  other 
Western  nation.  Canada  does  not  tax 
accretions  to  capital.  Great  Britain, 
hard-pressed  as  she  has  been  for  rev- 
enue, has  never  resorted  to  a  levy  on 
capital  gains.  Our  own  Congress, 
while  adhering  steadfastly  to  the  tax- 
ing of  such  profits,  has  imposed  on 
them  rates  lower  than  those  applica- 
ble to  other  income.  Nevertheless,  the 
tax  has  more  than  once  required 
legislation  to  correct  unanticipated 
"side  effects."  Formerly  the  capital- 
gains  tax  did  not  spare  even  the  home- 
owner who  had  made  a  modest  profit 
from  the  sale  of  a  house,  although  the 
proceeds  were  at  once  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  another.  During  a  period 
of  rising  real-estate  prices  a  man 
might  be  taxed  for  the  privilege  of  ex- 
changing his  house  for  one  no  better 
than  the  one  he  sold.  The  "profit" 
was  a  legal  fiction.  This  inequity  has 
been  partially  corrected. 

The  proverbial  certainty  of  taxes 
does  not  apply  to  the  levy  on  capital 
gains.  The  capital-gains  levy  may  be 
avoided  simply  by  refusing  to  take  a 
profit.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been 
happening.  Many  investors,  unwill- 
ing to  share  with  the  tax  collector  the 
diluted  dollars  into  which  their  paper 
profits  might  be  converted,  have 
frozen  their  securities  in  safety-deposit 
boxes.  v 


The  failure  of  the  capital-gains  tax 
as  a  revenue  producer  was  to  be 
expected.  Over  a  recent  ten-year 
period,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  tax  take  was  derived  from 
this  levy.  While  notable  for  several  in- 
equity-removingreforms,  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1954  left  untouched  the  capi- 
tal-gains tax.  However,  there  is  now 
pending  before  Congress  a  measure 
which  would  lighten  the  impact  of  the 
levy  on  capital  gains  by  cutting  the 
rate  in  half  and  otherwise  liberalizing 
the  law.  This  measure,  if  it  became 
law,  could  be  expected  to  thaw  frozen 
assets  by  encouraging  investors  to 
realize  their  profits  and  increase  the 
revenues  from  this  source  for  new  in- 
vestment in  job-creating,  tax-paying 
enterprises. 


This  freezing  operation  has  some 
highly  harmful  effects.  By  penalizing 
the  investor  who  might  otherwise 
channel  his  funds  into  new  ventures, 
the  present  tax  obstructs  the  free  flow 
of  risk  capital.  At  the  same  time,  by 
reducing  the  supply,  the  cost  of  equity 
capital  is  increased.  A  Senate  investi- 
gating committee,  viewing  with  con- 
cern the  strong  and  persistent  rise  in 
stocks,  was  recently  told  by  many 
credible  witnesses  that  avoidance  of 
the  tax  on  profits  had  reduced  the 
volume  of  securities  offered  for  sale 
and  was  therefore  a  major  contributor 
to  the.  runaway  stock  market. 


GRADY  MCWHINEY'S  JANUARY  11,  1979  SPEECH  ON  "THE  CONFEDERACY'S  BEST  GENERAL:;" 

CONFEDERATE  ARMY  COMMANDERS 

Total  Casualties      Total  Casulaties  Average  T<-r- 
Inflicted  on          Suffered  by  His  centage  Less  of 
the  Enemy  by  His      Troops  in  Major  Men  Engaged 
Troops  in  Major       Battles  or  His    His 
Battles  or  Campaigns   Campaigns Difference  Force  Opponent  M f f orvnr 


120,64  2 

13,870 

18.9 

14  . 0 

(4.9) 

3,754 

4,791 

11.2 

12.8 

1  .6 

18,264 

1,446 

9.5 

9.4 

(0.1) 

34,412 

867 

20.7 

17.8 

(2.9) 

3,070 

309 

7.8 

10.4 

2.6 

11,704 

(50) 

15.1 

10.7 

(4.4) 

26,875 

(14,259) 

22.4 

6.3 

(16.1) 

31,8783 

(25,359) 

37.4 

6 . 1 

(31.3) 

R.  E.  bee  134,512 

Juba]  Early  8,754 

J.  E.  Johnston  19,710 

Braxton  Bragg  35,279 

Earl  Van  Dorn  3,379 

1        2 
P.  G.  T.  Beauregard   11,654 

John  B.  Hood  12,616 

John  C.  Pemberton      6,519 

NOTES:   1   Beauregard  shared  command  with  J.  E.  Johnston  at  First  Manassas  but 
actually  Beauregard  directed  operations;  he  took  command  at  Shiloh  after  the  death 
of  Albert  S.  Johnston. 

2  This  figure  does  not  include  those  Yankees  killed  or  wounded  at 
Patersburg  (8,150  in  four  days)  because  returns  for  Beauregard's  force  is  unavailable. 

3  This  number  includes  29,500  Confederate  troops  that  Pemberton  surrendered 
at  Vicksburg. 

UNION  ARMY  COMMANDERS 
George  B.  McClellan   40,647  29,431 

A 

George  Thomas  11,550  4,171 

William  T.  Sherman  26,487  20,169 

William  S.  Rosecrans  28,695  22,829 

George  Meade  23,318  18,956 

U.  S.  Grant  85,403  83,920 

Philip  H.  Sheridan  3,963  8,754 

Ambrose  Burnside  4,656  10,884 

Joseph  Hooker  10,746  11,116 

NOTE:   4   This  figure  includes  Confederates  captured  at  Nashville. 


11,216 

9.5 

14.4 

4.9 

7,379 

5.0 

23.3 

15.3 

6,318 

6.7 

10.9 

4.2 

5,866 

17.4 

21.1 

3.7 

4,362 

11.5 

15.8 

4.3 

1,483 

13.1 

30.1 

17.0 

(4,791) 

12.8 

11.2 

(1.6) 

(6,228) 

10.9 

6.4 

(4.5) 

(370) 

11.4 

18.7 

7.3 
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Presidential  Clemency  for  Civilians  Tried  by  Military  Commission 

where  they  had  trouble  finding  documentary  proof  of  the  case. 
A  record  of  William  Scott's  case  reached  the  President's  office 
from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office  (the  file  is  not  now 
present  in  the  JAG  papers  in  the  National  Archives).  William 
E.  Barton,  who  wrote  history  in  the  iconoclastic  style  typical  of 
the  1920s,  chose  the  myth  of  the  sleeping  sentinel  as  one  of  the 
Lincoln  anecdotes  he  exposed  as  untrue  or  at  least  unproved. 


Writers  on  Lincoln  spend  so  much  of  their  time  dispelling 
myths  that  cynicism  becomes  an  occupational  hazard.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  many  of  Lincoln's  attributes 
which  have  taken  on  mythic  status  were  genuine.  "Honest 
Abe"  really  was  honest.  Lincoln  really  was  a  humorous  man  in 
a  rather  humorless  era.  He  was  also  a  forgiving  man  in  a  war- 
torn  period  in  which  hatred  was  the  national  norm. 

The  most  memorable  instances  of  President  Lincoln's  clem- 
ency involved  stays  of  soldiers'  executions.  He  was  so  famous 
for  such  acts  even  in  his  own  day  that  in  1863  Francis  DeHaes 
Janvier  published  a  poem,  "The  Sleeping  Sentinel,"  which  cele- 
brated the  President's  last-minute  carriage  ride,  pardon  in 
hand,  to  save  a  Vermont  soldier  boy  from  the  firing  squad.  Wil- 
liam Scott,  allegedly  sentenced  to  die  for  sleeping  while  on 
guard  duty,  was  the  near-victim  in  Janvier's  poem.  James  E. 
Murdoch,  a  renowned  elocutionist,  declaimed  the  poem  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  some  say  the  President  himself  was 
present  at  one  of  the  declamations.  "No  one,"  Harper's  Weekly 
stated,  "ever  heard  it  without  being  moved  to  tears." 

Historians  were  later  moved  not  to  tears  but  to  the  archives 


Lincoln's  reputation  for  acts  of  clemency  survived  Barton's 
assault,  as  well  it  should  have.  In  general,  however,  that  reputa- 
tion has  rested  less  on  definitive  statistics  than  on  numerous 
pieces  of  testimony  from  government  insiders  who  knew  of  the 
President's  lrindheartedness.  Jonathan  T.  Dorris,  the  foremost 
modern  student  of  pardon  and  amnesty  in  Lincoln's  era,  did 
find  definitive  statistics  on  Presidential  pardons  in  civilian 
courts,  but  statistics  on  military  courts  have  proved  elusive. 

Military  statistics  do  exist,  however.  The  numerous  cases 
involving  soldiers  must  await  further  study  in  the  future,  but 
the  cases  involving  civilians  tried  by  military  commissions  pro- 
vide a  manageable  number  of  cases  for  analysis  here. 
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FIGURE  1.  St.  Louis  citizens  flocked  to  the  provost  marshal's  office  to  procure  passes  for  travel.  This  was  the  most 
widely  felt  burden  of  martial  law  in  Missouri. 
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From  1863  to  the  end  of  Lincoln's  administration,  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  office  referred  210  cases  of  civilians  sen- 
tenced by  military  courts  to  the  President.  The  President  had 
the  power  to  pardon,  of  course,  and  these  cases  reached  his  desk 
because  of  appeals  from  the  accused,  pleas  from  influential 
relatives,  doubts  on  the  part  of  the  generals  who  reviewed  court 
martials,  or  questions  from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
office.  Moreover,  an  act  of  Congress  required  death  sentences 
resulting  from  military  trials  to  be  reviewed  by  the  President. 

Lincoln's  action  is  noted  in  only  184  of  the  cases.  The  chart 
below  shows  what  actions  he  recommended  in  these  cases. 

Lincoln's  Use  of  the  Pardoning  Power  in  Cases 
of  Civilians  Tried  by  Military  Commissions,  1863-1865 


Advice 

Approves 
Punishment 

Mitigates 
Punishment 

Increases 
Punishment 

On  recommendation  of 
JAG 

39 

33 

Despite  JAG 
recommendation 

5 

14 

On  general's 
recommendation 

14 

Despite  general's 
recommendation 

3 

2 

On  strong  JAG 
recommendation 

20 

3 

Despite  strong  JAG 
recommendation 

8 

No  recommendation 

23 

20 

The  last  column  stands  as  persuasive  testimony  to  Lincoln's 
charitable  instincts.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  Lincoln's 
approval  of  punishment  in  four  of  the  five  cases,  despite  the 
JAG  office's  recommendation  to  increase  the  punishment,  was 
in  essence  also  Lincoln's  refusal  to  increase  the  punishment  on 
these  same  cases. 
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FIGURE  2.  Harper's  Weekly  was  still  celebrating  the  case 
of  the  pardoned  sentinel  as  late  as  February  26,  1870. 
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FIGURE  3.  Joseph  Holt. 

In  the  fourteen  cases  in  which  Lincoln  mitigated  the  punish- 
ment on  the  recommendation  of  a  general,  he  was  doing  so 
despite  the  fact  that  the  JAG  did  not  endorse  the  general's 
recommendation.  Those  cases  in  which  both  a  general  and  the 
JAG's  office  recommended  mitigation  are  included  in  the  cate- 
gory "On  recommendation  of  JAG"  (6  of  the  33  cases).  In  other 
words,  Lincoln  was  always  looking  for  an  excuse  to  pardon 
crimes  and  lessen  punishments.  All  it  took  was  some  recom- 
mendation —  from  a  general  if  not  from  the  JAG  —  to  make 
Lincoln's  kindly  heart  respond.  In  only  four  cases  did  Lincoln's 
approval  of  the  court's  sentence  constitute  a  tougher  penalty 
than  the  JAG  (one  case)  or  the  generals  (three  cases)  thought 
proper. 

Most  often,  Lincoln  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  JAG 
(95  of  184  cases).  Judge  Advocate  General  Joseph  Holt  was  a 
tough  man  whose  roots  in  strife-torn  Kentucky  helped  him 
appreciate  that  rewarding  loyalty  and  punishing  disloyalty 
were  the  ways  to  keep  the  Union  whole.  Even  so,  his  office 
found  cause  to  pardon  or  to  soften  punishment  in  19.6%  of  the 
cases  referred  to  the  President.  Lincoln  almost  always  found  it 
easy  to  follow  those  suggestions. 

The  important  statistics  are  those  that  document  the  ease 
with  which  Lincoln  ignored  the  recommendations  of  the  JAG's 
office  for  carrying  out  the  punishments  the  military  commis- 
sions had  thought  proper.  He  defied  the  military  commissions 
in  12.9%  of  the  cases  that  came  to  him  (in  22.1%  of  the  cases  on 
which  the  JAG  chose  to  give  him  advice).  These  were  the 
actions  not  only  of  a  forgiving  and  kindly  man  but  also  of  a 
strong  and  independent  President  never  afraid  to  act  on  his 
own  judgment.  When  the  choice  was  left  entirely  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  mitigated  punishments  more  than  50%  of  the  time. 

By  mentioning  loyalty  and  disloyalty  earlier,  this  article 
may  have  given  the  impression  that  these  cases  involved  what 
would  be  called  political  dissent  today.  One  might  thus  imagine 
that  in  the  cases  under  discussion  here  Lincoln's  choice  was 
easy  and  should  have  been  easier.  After  all,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  would  eventually  rule  that  military  trials  of 
civilians  when  the  civilian  courts  were  operating  were  illegal. 
Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  would  so  rule  in  a  case  in  which 
the  accused,  Lambdin  P.  Milligan,  had  taken  no  overt  action 
but  had  been  a  member  of  a  suspicious  group  and  had  spoken 
in  a  way  that  staunch  supporters  of  the  war  effort  usually  did 
not. 
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FIGURE  4.  Martial  law  was  meant  to  protect  Unionist 
refugees  like  these  as  well  as  to  punish  the  disloyal. 

Actually,  one  could  describe  most  of  these  cases  as  matters  of 
political  dissent  only  if  one  could  call  the  attempt  to  create  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  and  the  Civil  War  that  followed 
matters  of  political  dissent.  The  citizens  whose  cases  Lincoln 
adjudicated  came  overwhelmingly  from  the  border  area:  Mis- 
souri (41.5%  of  the  147  cases  identifiable  by  state),  Tennessee 
(25.9%),  Maryland  (6.8%),  Arkansas  (4.8%),  and  Virginia  (4.1%). 
Missouri  and  Tennessee  thus  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the 
147  cases.  Both  states  were  the  scene  of  actual  military  opera- 
tions, and  Tennessee,  of  course,  had  seceded  and  was  a  part  of 
the  Union  only  to  the  degree  that  military  power  made  it  so. 
Since  Missouri  never  seceded,  disloyalty  was  a  problem  cir- 
cumscribed by  certain  traditional  constitutional  limits,  but 
martial  law  existed  there  as  well. 

The  generals  who  declared  martial  law  did  not  do  so  just  to 
make  it  easier  to  enforce  ideological  purity  on  the  local  inhabi- 
tants. The  following  are  the  crimes  for  which  the  cases  in  Mis- 
souri were  convicted  (individuals  were  often  accused  of  more 
than  one  crime;  61  individuals  were  responsible  for  these 
crimes): 

Aiding  and  abetting  enemy  1 

Arson  1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill  2 

Attempted  robbery  1 

Disloyalty  2 

Encouraging  rebellion  1 

Grand  larceny  3 

Guerrilla  11 

Larceny  2 

Marauder  1 

Military  insurgent  2 

Murder  6 

Robbery  8 

Selling  government  property  1 

Spy  1 

Taking  up  arms  against  U.S.  1 

Violating  Act  of  17  July  1862  3 

Violating  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  21 

Violating  Military  Orders  1 

Violating  Oath  of  Allegiance  23 

Violating  Dept.  of  Missouri  Orders  1 

Violating  Parole  2 

Where  martial  law  is  declared,  the  military  supercedes  the 
civil  power.  Nevertheless,  in  Missouri  it  did  not  do  so  entirely, 
and  the  civil  courts  clearly  handled  many  cases  even  in  areas 


where  martial  law  was  in  effect.  William  E.  Parrish's  history  of 
Missouri  in  the  Civil  War  era  notes  that  martial  law  "by  no 
means  eliminated  civilian   courts  or  controls  but  relegated 
these  functions  to  military  supervision  when  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  war."  He  states  further  that: 
Political   prisoners  usually  had  a  fairly  prompt  hearing 
before  a  military  board,  which  resulted  in  their  being  released 
on  bond  or  banished,  depending  upon  the  severity  of  their 
case.  If  they  had  been  involved  in  serious  guerrilla  activity, 
they  could  be  sentenced  to  death  or  permanent  imprison- 
ment. In  the  latter  case,  they  were  usually  transferred  to  the 
new  federal  prison  at  Alton,  Illinois,  which  opened  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862. 

Although  Confederate  forces  were  driven  out  of  Missouri 
after  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  7-8, 1862,  the  state  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  vicious  guerrilla  conflicts  of  the  Civil  War. 
William  C.  Quantrill,  Dr.  Charles  R.  "Doc"  Jennison,  and 
James  H.  "Jim"  Lane  gained  unenviable  reputations  for  ruth- 
less waging  of  the  sort  of  civil  war  that  is  not  fought  in  uniform . 
Those  guerrillas  and  others  less  famous  sowed  the  seeds  of 
bitter  animosity  which  carried  over  into  "feuding"  and  ban- 
ditry long  after  the  Civil  War  was  over.  Union  soldiers  and 
martial  law  did  what  they  could  to  stop  it.  The  names  of  many 
of  those  they  stopped  eventually  wound  up  on  President  Lin- 
coln's desk. 

To  judge  from  the  cases  on  which  Lincoln  acted,  one  can  say 
that  military  trials  of  civilians  were  exceedingly  rare  outside 
the  Confederate  and  Border  States.  Among  the  184  cases  in 
which  Lincoln  took  some  action,  no  more  than  12  involved 
Northerners  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  (which  was  offi- 
cially under  martial  law),  and  it  is  not  clear  that  all  of  these 
were  tried  in  the  Northern  states  of  which  the  accused  were 
citizens.  Military  trials  of  civilians  occurred  mainly  in  areas 
where  the  military  commission  was  the  only  form  of  justice  or 
where  it  was  as  likely  to  dispense  justice  as  the  local  civil  court 
was.  Even  then,  its  victims,  if  they  may  be  called  that,  some- 
times got  another  hearing  before  a  singularly  humane  and  for- 
giving President. 
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FIGURE  5.  A  Presidential  pardon. 


LINCOLN  AND  HIS  GENERALS 


&T3 


RESIDENT  LINCOLN  spent  nearly  three  years  of  the  war  searching  for  a  gen- 
eral who  was  better  able  to  manage  the  military  campaigns  than  himself.  After 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  appointed  McClellan  to  the  chief  command.  Mc- 
Clellan  was  a  great  military  engineer  and  tactician,  but  was  wanting  in  aggres- 
siveness. Lincoln  treated  this  general  with  the  utmost  patience  and  even  long- 
suffering,  for  McClellan  began  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  savior  of  the  country, 
and  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  as  "geese" — one  of  his  names  for  them!  Mc- 
Clellan never  appreciated  the  true  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  nor,  of  course, 
what  a  pigmy  he  was  himself,  in  comparison  with  the  chief  he  took  upon  himself 
to  slight  and  snub.  Lincoln  treated  McClellan's  insults  with  large-minded 
charity,  saying:    "I  will  hold  McClellan's  horse  if  he  will  win  us  a  battle." 

In  spite  of  the  clamor  on  the  part  of  the  country  the  President  patiently  waited  for  McClellan 
to  do  something,  then  reluctantly  removed  him  and  appointed  General  Burnside,  who  did  but  little 
if  any  better.  Then  Halleck,  Hooker  and  Meade  failed.  Battle  after  battle  was  lost  until  the  war 
reached  its  "high  water  mark"  at  Gettysburg.  To  the  great  grief  of  the  President,  Lee  was  allowed 
to  escape  back  into  Virginia.  During  the  bickering  and  temporizing  of  the  generals  in  the  East, 
Grant  was  winning  victories  in  the  West.  He  had  earned  the  name,  associating  his  initials  with 
one  of  his  ultimatums,  of  "Unconditional  Surrender"  Grant.  While  Gettysburg,  so  well  planned  and 
heroically  fought,  became  only  a  drawn  battle,  Grant  was  winning  an  unmistakable  victory  at 
Vicksburg   and  received   the   surrender   of   Pemberton's  army. 

In  March,  1864,  Grant  was  made  commander  of  the  armies,  and  the  brilliant  deeds  of  Sher- 
man and  Sheridan  were  added  to  the  bright  pages  of  the  history  of  the  war.  At  last,  the  North 
.  ad  generals  able  to  cope  with  such  brave  and  chivalrous  leaders  as  Generals  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
"Stonewall"  Jackson. 

There  were  petty  jealousies,  and  self-appointed  commissions  called  upon  the  President  in  vain 
attempts  to  secure  the  removal  of  General  Grant.  One  band  of  malcontents  complained  that  Grant 
drank  whisky.  "Find  out  what  brand,"  retorted  Lincoln,  "and  I'll  send  a  barrel  of  it  to  each  of 
my  other  generals."  "No,"  said  the  President,  "I  can't  spare  Grant.  He  fights."  Lincoln  had  sub- 
lime confidence  in  Grant.  He  said  he  could  sleep  nights  after  Grant  took  command;  if  anything 
should  or  could  be  done,  Grant  would  do  it,  he  said. 

When  the  presidential  campaign  of  1864  came  round,  President 
Lincoln  was  naturally  anxious  to  "finish  this  big  job."  McClellan  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  to  run  against  him.  Stanton — loyal, 
trusty,  ugly,  disagreeable  Stanton — discharged  an  officer  for  appearing 
at  a  McClellan  mass  meeting.  Lincoln  reinstated  the  man,  saying  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  vote  against  himself  if  he  so  wished.  He  said, 
"I'm  the  longest,  but  McClellan's  better  looking." 

There  was  great  thanksgiving  throughout  the  North  after  Lin- 
coln's almost  unanimous  election,  and  throughout  that  winter  the 
war  was  manifestly  drawing  to  a  close.  The  second  Inaugural  was 
of  a  very  different  tenor  from  the  first.  The  burden  of  the  first  was 
to  appease  the  South,  and,  if  possible,  avert  a  war.  The  second  was  .  f  ( 
to  reconcile  the  North  and  arrange  for  a  charitable  and  peaceable  »jS| 
adjustment  of  many  difficulties  brought  about  by  the  war.  The  second 
Inaugural  closed  with  the  following  noble  sentiments: 

With  malice  toward  none  ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in, 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish   a  just   and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,   and  with   all   nations.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant 


A  Visit  to  Lincoln 
In  Wartime 


he  asked  me  the  question  of  what  I 
thought  about  Grant  and  what  I 
thought  about  his  next  campaign. 

"Just  as  he  asked  the  question  we 
got  up  from  the  table.  I  answered: 
'Mr.  President,  you  know  we  western 


AJOR     GENERAL     GREN- 
VILLE   M.   DODGE,    famed 


M 

J^  J^  both  as  a  commander  in  the 
civil  war  and  as  the  chief  en- 
gineer during  the  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  wrote  for  pri- 
vate circulation  a  book  of  personal 
reminiscences  of  Lincoln,  Grant  and 
Sherman,  each  of  whom  he  knew,  the 
last  two  Intimately.  In  the  book  Gen- 
eral Dodge  recounts  a  number  of  anec- 
dotes of  Lincoln  not  generally  known. 
He  tells  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  the  White  House  at  a 
time  when  the  chief  executive  was 
greatly  worried  over  the  command  of 
the  Union  forces  because  he  was  re- 
ceiving so  many  demands  that  Grant 
be  relieved  of  the  command.  General 
Dodge  writes: 

"When  I  arrived  at  Washington  and 
went  to  the  White  House  to  call  on 
President  Lincoln  I  met  Senator  Har- 
lan of  my  state  in  the  anteroom,  and 
he  took  me  in  to  see  the  president.  It 
happened  to  be  at  the  hour  when  the 
president  was  receiving  the  crowd  in 
the  antechember  next  to  his  room. 
Senator  Harlan  took  me  up  to  him  im- 
mediately and  presented  me  to  him. 
President  Lincoln  received  me  cordial- 
ly and  said  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
me.  He  asked  me  to  sit  down  while 
he  disposed  of  the  crowd.  I  sat  down 
and  waited.  I  saw  him  take  each 
person  by  the  hand  and  in  his  kindly 
way  dispose  of  them.  To  an  outsider 
It  would  seem  that  they  all  got  what 
they  wanted,  for  they  seemed  to  go 
away  happy. 

"I  sat  there  for  some  time  and  felt 
that  I  was  overstaying  my  time  with 
him,  so  stepped  up  and  said  that  I 
had  merely  called  to  pay  my  respects 
and  that  I  had  no  business  and  so 
would  say  goodby.  President  Lincoln 
turned  to  me  and  said:  'If  you  have 
the  time  I  wish  you  would  wait.  I 
want  to  talk  with  you.' 

"I  sat  down  again  and  waited  quiet- 
ly until  he  had  disposed  of  the  crowd. 
When  he  was  through  he  took  me  into 
the  next  room.  He  saw  that  I  was  ill 
at  ease,  so  he  took  down  from  his  desk 
a  little  book  called  'The  Gospel  of 
Peace.'  I  think  it  was  written  by  Ar- 
temus  Ward  and  was  very  humorous. 
He  opened  the  book,  crossed  his  legs 
and  began  to  read  a  portion  of  a  chap- 
ter which  was  so  humorous  that  I  be- 
gan to  laugh,  and  it  brought  me  to  my- 
self. 

"When  he  saw  that  he  had  got  me 
in  his  power  he  laid  the  book  down  and 
began  to  talk  to  me  about  my  visit  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  what  I 
saw.  He  did  not  say  a  single  word 
'  about  my  own  command  onrbout  the 
west,  showing  his  whole  intere3t  was 
In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  W^Ie 
we  were  sitting  there  talking  we  were 
called  to  lunch. 

"During  the  meal  he  talked  about  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  about  Grant 


HIS    WHOLE    INTEBEST  WAS    IN  THE  ABMY 
OE  THE  POTOMAC. 
/  f/C 

men  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
General  Grant.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  in  this  next  campaign  he  will 
defeat  Lee.  How  or  when  he  is  to  do 
it  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  am  sure  of  it.' 

"He  shook  my  hand  in  both  of  his 
and  very  solemnly  said,  'You  don't 
know  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  say 

W.' 

"I  did  not  appreciate  then  what  a  great 
strain  he  was  under — not  until  reading 
Welles'  celebrated  diary,  showing  that 
Lincoln  had  no  person  around  him  to 
advise  him;  that  everything  he  did  was 
from  his  own  thoughts  and  decision. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  he  ever  got 
through  the  war  so  successfully.  I  did 
not  know  then  that  Lincoln's  table  was 
piled  with  letters  demanding  the  change 
of  Grant,  declaring  that  his  campaign 
was  a  failure  and  wanting  to  have  a 
different  commander  sent,  etc. 

"When  I  was  ready  to  leave  I  thank- 
ed President  Lincoln  for  what  he  had 
done  for  me  and  asked  if  there  was 
anything  I  could  do  for  him.  He  said, 
'If  you  don't  care  I  would  like  to  have 
you  take  my  respects  to  your  army.' " 
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General  McClellan:   Shield's  division  has  got  so  ter- J 
ribly  out  of  shape,  out  at  elbows,  and  out  at  toes,  that 
it  will  require  a  long-  time  to  get  it  in  again. 

General  McDowell:  It  is  for  you  a  question  of  legs. 
Put  in  all  the  speed  you  can. 

^General  McClellan:  If  you  can  hold  your  present  po- 
sition, we  shall  hive  the  enemy  yet. 

General  McDowell:  It  seems  the  game  is  before  you. 

^General  McClellan:  I  have  just  read  your  dispatch 
about  sore-tongued  and  fatigued  horses.  Will  you  pardon 
me  for  asking  what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done 
since  the  battle  of  Antietam  that  fatiarues  anything, 
I  General  Hooker:  I  would  not  take  any  risk  of  being  " 
entangled  upon  the  river,  like  an  ox  jumped  half  over 
•  a  fence  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs  front  and  rear  with- 
out a  fair  chance  to  gore  one  way  or  kick  the  other. 

General  Hooker:  Only  those  generals  who  gain  success 
can  set  up  dictators.  What  I  ask  of  you  is  military  suc- 
cess, and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship.         

'    General  Hooker :   If  he  stays  where  he  is  fret  him  and 
fret  him. 

General  Hooker:  We  should  continually  harass  and 
menace  him  ...  if  he  weakens  himself  then  pitch  into 
him. 

General  Schenck:  He  will  be  "gobbled  up"  if  he  re- 
mains if  he  is  not  already  past  salvation. 

General  Hooker:  If  the  head  of  Lee's  army  is  at  Mar- 
i  tinsburg  and  the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank  road  between 
Fredericksburg   and   Chancellorsville,   the   animal   must 
be  slim  somewhere.   Could  you  not  break  him? 

General  Hoivard:  I  believe  that  General  Mead  and  his 
noble  army  had  expended  all  the  skill,  and  toil,  and  blood, 
up  to  the  ripe  harvest,  and  then  let  the  crop  go  to  waste. 

General  Mead:  Do  not  lean  a  hair's  breadth  against 
your  own  feelings,  or  your  judgment  of  the  public  service, 
on  the  idea  of  gratifying  me. 

General  Rosecrayis-'  And  now  be  assured  once  more 
'  that  I  think  of  you  in  all  kindness  and  confidence  and 
that  I  am  noL  watching  you  with  an  evil  eye. 

General  Halleck:  This  rebellion  can  only  eke  out  a 
short  and  feeble  existence  as  an  animal  sometimes  may 
with  a  thorn  in  its  vitals. 

General  Rosecrans:  I  understand  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  is  very  near  you,  so  near  that  you  could  "board 
at  home"  so  to  speak  and  menace  and  attack  him  every 
day.  ^ _,__ 

General  Grant :  Hold  on  with  a  bull-dog  grip,  and  chew 
and  choke  as  much  as  possible. 

General  Rosecrans:  I  wish  you  to  do  nothing  merely 
for  revenge  but  that  what  you  may  do  may  be  solely  done 
with  reference  to  the  security  of  the  future. 

General  Pope-'  Please  ascertain  whether  General 
Fisk's  administration  is  as  good  as  it  might  be,  and  an- 
swer me. 

General  Grant:  General  Sheridan  says,  "If  the  thing 
be  pressed  I  think  that  Lee  will  surrender."  Let  the  thing 
be  pressed. 


General  Patterson  and.  President  Lincoln. 

"At~~  the  clote  of  the  interview,  Gene- 
ral Cameron,  said  he  would  like  the  Presi- 
dent U>  see  the  orders  and  correspondence,  to 
which  I  replied  that  I  desirett  this  exceed- 
ingly. Mr.  Scott  offered  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent at  once.  He  did' so.  The  President  fjlxad 
that  evening.    I   culled  &,t  the   hour  named,  was 

1  most  k i»i illy  received;  and  read  ihe  papers,  to 
which  the  President  attentively  listened.  When  I 
had  finished  the  President  said,  in  substance, 
"General,  1  have  never  found  fault  with  you  nor 
censured  you;  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that 
you  could  have  doue  anything  else  than  you  did 
do.  You  obeyed  orders,  and  I  am  satisfied  with 
your  conduct."    This  was  said  with  a  manner  so 

'frank,  candid  and  manly  as  to  secure  my  respect, 
confidence  and  good  will.    I  expressed  my  gratiii- 

;  calion  with  and  sincere  ihanks  for  his  fairness  to- 
wards  mo,  ami  bis  courtesy  in  bearing  my  case, 
giving  me  some  five  hours  of  his  time.  J  said  that 
so  tar  as  he  and  the  War  Department  were  con- 
cerned I  was  satisfied,  but  that  I  mUst  have  a  trial 
by  my  peers,  to  have  a  public  approval,  and  to 
stop  the  abuse  dally  lavished  upon  me.  The  Pre- 
sident replied  that  he  would  cheerfully  accede  to 
any  practical  measure  to  do  me  justice,  but  that  I 
need  not  expect  to  escape  abuse  as  long  as  i  was 
of  any  importance  or  value  to  the  commnnlty, 
adding  that  he  received  infinitely  more  abuse  than' 


I  did,  but  that  he  had   Ceased  to  Jf'egard  it,  ah$ 
feael  learn  to  do  the  same^  Qai^TjO^.  '  I 
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BY  HIS  GENERALS 

Soldier    Says    President 

Could  Have  Ended  War 

By  'Butting  In' 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  12—  (AP)— 
General  John  Macauley  Palmer,  of 
Kansas  City,  conceded  today  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  interfere  with 
his  Civil  War  generals,  but  said  the 
only  criticism  should  be  that  it  didn't 
come  soon  enough. 

General  Palmer,  In  an  address 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  said 
Lincoln  was  "a  great  war  states- 
man struggling  against  the  toils  of 
bad  organization,  bad  military  policy 
and  bad  professional  advice." 

On  Lincoln's  120th  birthday  anni- 
versary, Palmer  challenged  tb..;,. 
theory  of  some  historians  that  the' 
Civil  War  was  prolonged  because  the 
President  was  always  "butting  in" 
and  changing  his  generals. 

The  speaker  gave  this  answer: 

"If  he  (Lincoln)  had  followed  hia 
common  sense  hunch  to  interfere  a 
few  months  earlier,  he  would  have 
shortened  the  war  by  at  least  a  year. 
But  for  some  time  he  believed 
that  his  professional  military  ad- 
visers knew  something  about  their 
profession." 

General  Palmer,  writer  and  sol- 
dier, who  has  served  in  Cuba,  China, 
the  Philippines  and  France,  con- 
tended that  the  regular  army  offi- 
cers, with  "a  total  paralysis  of  intelli- 
gence," refused  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  to  help  train  militia  regi- 
ments. 

While  General  Lee  kept  up  a  series 
of  southern  victories,  Lincoln  finally 
used  the  trial  and  error  of  seeking 
capable  commanders  until  Grant 
was  given  the  supreme  command, 
Palmer  said,  adding  that  Grant  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  develop  lead- 
ership in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
campaigns. 

If  the  Government  had  followed  a 
recommendation  by  General  Wash- 
ington and  been  ready  immediately 
to  mobilize  the  militia,  the  Civil  War 
would  have  been  quickly  ended  with 
a  Northern  victory,  he  said. 

But  if  that  had  been  the  case,  he 
commented,  Lincoln  would  not  have 
had  opportunity  to  reveal  his  "su- 
preme genius  as  a  war  statesman." 


),     ILL.,     FRIDAY,     FEBR\ 

State  Library  Gets 
Historical  Letters 
Of  Military  Expert 

Missives      From     Lincoln 

Are    Included    Among 

New  Collection. 


The  state  historical  library  has 
acquired  the  otters  of  Gen.  John  A. 
McClernand,  who  as  ono  of  Lin- 
coln's fellow  Illinois  residents,  was 
widely  known  as  a  state  political 
leader  as  well  as  a  military  expert 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  at 
Vicksburg,  Governor  Horner  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Among  the  letters  are  many  from 
the  president  and  other  prominent 
men  of  Civil  war  days.  One  of 
particular  interest  is  an  order  from 
Lincoln  authorizing  McClernand  to 
raise  a  force  of  men  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  campaign  which  was 
culminated  with  the  battle  of  Vicks- 
burg. 

There  are  approximately  150  let- 
ters in  the  collection,  the  governor 
said,  throwing  interesting  light  upon 

contemporary    material    already    in 
the  state  Lincolnia  collection. 


Etching  bj  Russell. 


DISTINGUISHED  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  UNION  ARMY  AND   NAVY. 


General  William   T.  Sherman,  engaged  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  War.  and  was 
a  brilliant  leader  of  the    Federal   army  in  the  Civil 
War.     Born  February  8,  1820;  died  Februai 

Lieutenant-General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  great  generals  of  the  civil  war. 

commander  of  a  cavalry  corps.  Succeeded 
Sherman  as  chiel  commander  of  the  Army  1869.  Born  March  6,  .831  : 
died  August  5,  1S88 

Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  gained  the  title  of  "Rock  of  Chickamauga," 

=  opposed  General  Hood  at  Nashville,  December 

,5-16,  1864,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.     Born  July 
31,  1816;  died  March  28,  1S70. 

Admiral  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  one  of  the  most  famous  naval   heroes  of  modem 

times.     Was  made.  Admiral   1866.     Born  July  5, 
1801  ;  died  August  14,  187". 

F    Rear-Admiral  Andrew  H.  Foote,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Western    flotilla 

1862,  and  distinguished  himself  in  manv  c  1 

ments.     Bom  September  12,  >So6  ;  died  June  26,  1863. 

Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  commanded  the  mortar  fleet  that  attacked  New  Orleans. 
=====  and  led  the  naval  contingents  against  Fort  Fisher.    Boru 

JuneS.  1813;  died  February  13,  ift 
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